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WINTER TOURING OVER THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY 


By PATHFINDER. 


N historian writing in 1901 of the National Highway, 
remarks: “The era of the National road was suc- 
ceeded in half a century by that of the railway, and a great 
thoroughfare, which was the pride and mainstay of a civili- 
zation, has almost passed from human recollection.” It 
is a particularly striking example of the impetus given to 
the good roads movement by the autoing fraternity that 
to-day, scarcely seven years from the time the above com- 
ment was made, the National Highway, far from having 
“passed from human recollection,” has been restored in many 
places to perfect condition, and in the six States through 
which the Highway passes its care and improvement are a 
matter of especial concern to State and county highway 
commissions. Within the last few years, thanks to the 
agitation of the automobilists, large sums of money have 
been expended on the highway, and, although the work of 


rehabilitation is far from complete, it now deserves the 
favorable attention of the tourist who is planning his trips 
for the coming season. Certain details relating to the High- 
way, from the automobilist’s point of view, as observed by 
me on a recent trip from New York to Columbus in my 
White steamer, may therefore prove of interest. 

As the National Highway proper commences at Cumber- 
land, Md., the first question presented is: “How does one 
get to Cumberland?” The tourist should first make his way 
to Gettysburg, Pa., following one of the routes which I 
described in an article in THE AUTOMOBILE of November 
22, 1906. From Gettysburg, the route lies by way of 
Waynesboro to Hagerstown, this portion of the journey 
being well described in the April 18 issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE, in my article relating to return routes from 
the Jamestown Exposition. Hagerstown, in other ways of com- 
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TYPICAL STRETCH OF ROAD THAT CONTINUED MILE AFTER MILE ALONG THE FAMOUS OLD NATIONAL HIGHWAY “*"**~- 
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EXAMPLE OF INEFFICIENT LABOR IN ROADS REPAIRING. 


paratively little importance, should have a prominent place 
in every autoist’s map. It is the radiating point for routes 
of the greatest: importance—northward to Chambersburg and 
Gettysburg, eastward to Baltimore and Washington, south- 
ward to the Shenandoah Valley, and, finally, westward to 
Cumberland. Of these several routes, all of them were 
familiar to me except the last, and it was with no small 
degree of curiosity that I last week started westward from 
the square in Hagerstown, having only the faintest idea 
of what lay before me. 

Hardly had we left Hagerstown than we encountered that 
familiar institution, the toll-gate, which, annoying though 
it be, is generally an indication of good roads beyond. We 
found that the toll road extends about thirteen miles, and 
then enters the mountains. I noted by my speedometer 
that it was a mile and a half climb to the summit of the 
first ridge, from which was presented a view of the greatest 
magnificence, typical of what we were to encounter through- 
out the rest of our journey. Then came a coast down the 
mountain of another mile and a half. Thereafter, through- 
out our journey in Maryland and Pennsylvania, we crossed 
so many ridges that I lost count of the number of climbs 
of one, two and three miles and of coasts of equal length. 
The grades, however, were nowhere excessive—at least, they 
did not seem so to me, equipped as I was with a power 
plant of exceptional hill-climbing capabilities. 

Twenty miles from Hagerstown we reached the valley of 
the Potomac River and had a few miles of comparatively 
level going, passing meanwhile through the town of Han- 
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cock, at which point a bridge spans the river and leads to 
the West Virginia shore. Our road, however, lay straight 
ahead, and soon we were once more in the mountains and, 
from that point on to Cumberland (67 miles from Hagers- 
town), we did not have a hundred feet of level country. It 
was a case of uphill, then downhill, up and down, up and 
down. In the section between Hancock and Flintstown (13 
miles east of Cumberland) we traversed the poorest section 
of road on our entire journey. There are no culverts, and in 
the little valleys the drainage has washed deep channels 
across the road. The surface is composed entirely of loose 
stone, and is very hard on tires. Yet it is little wonder 
that this section of the road has been neglected, since the 
country is practically uninhabited, and, from the base of 
one mountain to the base of the next, we would not see a 
human habitation. At Flintstown commences a fine stretch 
of road over which, despite the grades, quick time can be 
made to Cumberland. At this point in the narrative we 
might pause to inquire briefly into the history of the National 
Highway. 
A Bit of National Highway History. 


In the first years of the eighteenth century the question 
of better means of communication between the seaboard 
States and the growing settlements on and beyond the Ohio 








WHITE STEAMER PATHFINDER: “WHERE ARE WE AT?” 


River was an important topic of debate in Congress. That 
body, in 1806, passed a law authorizing the president to 
appoint “three discreet and disinterested citizens—to lay out 
a road from Cumberland on the north banks of the Potomac 
to the Ohio River.” In 1808 the work of construction com- 
menced, and in 1818 the road through to Wheeling was open 
for traffic. It is interesting to note that there was con- 
siderable rivalry between Wheeling and Steubenville to 
secure the western terminus of the highway. Wheeling won 
out through the influence of Henry Clay, and the successful 
town later acknowledged their obligation by erecting a 
statue to that statesman. 


Progress of the Road Westward 80 Years Ago. 


In the period between 1820 and 1833 the road was ex- 
tended westward by degrees to Zanesville and then to 
Columbus. About this time, however, the question of further 
National road improvement became mixed up with the 
“States’ Rights” controversy. Moreover, many members of 
Congress believed that money would be expended to better 
advantage in the construction of the new style of highway, 
the railroad and national aid to good roads came practically 
to an end. In 1835 Congress ceded those portions of the 
National Highway which had already been constructed to the 
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several States. In Indiana the “Na- raggappppss secuieisinitr pe REE ST ae I ae PM 


tional Highway” was completed 
under State supervision, although 
following the survey previously 
made by the Federal government. 
In Illinois the plans of the Federal 
engineers of a century ago have 
not yet been entirely consum- 
mated. From Cumberland to 
Wheeling, therefore, is the origi- 
nal National Highway, and, in its 
early history, it was of much more 
importance than those portions 
west of the Ohio river, which were 
developed at a later date. 


Highway Has an Individuality. 


With this data in mind, we start- 
ed out on the National Highway 
and were at once impressed with 
the fact that it possesses a distinct 
individuality. From 60 to 80 feet : 
wide, with two and sometimes iw 
three lines of telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, there is not the slight- 
est chance that the tourist will lose his way between Cum- 
berland and Wheeling. Road directions dealing with forks 
and turns are superfluous, as the highway at all times. com- 
pletely overshadows the puny little crossroads and forks 
which at intervals join with it. Then there are the old 
mile posts of distinctive type, made in pyramidal form 
and built of heavy iron plates, which, although thick with 
rust, have nevertheless survived a century of exposure. 
Then, what local road builders ever laid a road so straight 
as did the “discreet and disinterested” National Highway 
Commission! Where the contour of the country permits, 
the highway is perfectly straight for mile after mile. 

In the 30 miles west of Cumberland there is much climb- 
ing to be done, until at Keyser’s Ridge an elevation of 2,300 
and 2,328 feet is obtained, the highest point of the highway. 
Three miles further the road crosses the State line from 
Maryland into Pennsylvania. At Petersburg we found a 
delightful old-fashioned hotel, where we spent the night. 
And glad we were to seek shelter indoors, for we had en- 
countered conditions which will not be met by those who 
make the trip in the touring season. The mountains were 
covered with snow, and in some 
places were great drifts through 
which we made our way only by ¥ fei 
“bucking” and by occasional use “ 
of a shovel—a handy part of a 
tourist’s equipment in any season 
of the year. But even in the sec- 
tions where the snow had accu- 
mulated the deepest, there were 
occasional spots where the ground 
was bare, and we had the oppor- 
tunity to observe that the surface 
of the road is uniformly excellent 
for automobiling. 


Coast Down Mountainside. 


The approach to Uniontown is 
signalized by a coast down the 
mountainside of more than three 
miles. At this place the Hotel 
Titlow well deserves the patron- 
age of tourists. “Allow four and 
a half hours for the 70 miles to 
Wheeling,” said Mine Host Tit- 
low, an enthusiastic autoist, and 
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EVEN OHIO HAS SOME TOLL GATES—THIS ONE CHARGED 2 1-2 CENTS PER MILE, 


his estimate of the normal touring schedule proved correct. 
Beyond Uniontown the country flattens out, comparatively 
speaking; that is, the grades are seldom more than a half 
mile long, and the hills are sufficiently gentle to permit 
of the road being laid out perfectly straight for miles. 

At Brownsville, 78 miles from Cumberland, the highway 
takes the shape of a horseshoe, composing the main street 
of the town. One end of the horseshoe is at the summit 
of a hill, while the other end is far below, at the old, ram- 
shackle, wooden covered bridge across the Monongahela 
river. The next town of any size is Washington, Pa., where 
is located the Washington and Jefferson College. In this 
town it was necessary for us to note two right-angled 
turns, but I am inclined to believe that originally the 
highway passed straight through the town and that local 
changes in laying out the streets account for these turns, 
Washington, it may be said in passing, lies almost due south 
of Pittsburg, the distance between the two places being only 
32 miles. 

From Washington it is a ride of but 18 miles to the State 
line of West Virginia, from which point it is another 16 





OLD-TIME TAVERN ON SAVAGE MOUNTAIN, ONCE THE SCENE OF COLONIAL HOSPITALITY. 














BRIDGES ARE OF EXCEPTIONAL SOLIDITY, WELL CONSTRUCTED. 


miles to the Hotel McLure in the center of Wheeling (136 
miles from Cumberland). Although the hills rise up on 
every side, that portion of the highway which lies in West 
Virginia is practically level, and, for the most part, is abso- 
lutely perfect with no ruts, no holes and no “Thank-ye- 
ma’ams.” Honor to West Virginia! May her sister States 
emulate her example. 

I have reserved for treatment in a special paragraph of 
condemnation the awful water breaks which we encountered 
all along our route from Hagerstown to Columbus, except 
in certain isolated sections. West Virginia is the only State 
which does not need reproof. It is true that the State 
Highway Commissioner of Pennsylvania is making efforts, 
within the limits of his appropriation, to obliterate these 
relics of a barbaric age, yet much remains to be done within 
his domain. “Maryland, My Maryland,” if there is a tourist 
who can travel within your fair borders without constant 
blasphemy, he must be made of different stuff than is the 
average mortal. Ohio, as regards its eastern counties, is 
the worst offender, for heavy toll is charged, and the roads 
should be above reproach. Also, as the country there is 
more level, there is less excuse for the existence of these 
water breaks than there is in the mountains. Thirdly, the 
Ohio water break is a mean, narrow, square-sided affair, much 
more severe on springs and nerves than the more amply 
proportioned breaks of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
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CONLY FORK ON HIGHWAY WHERE ONE CAN GO ASTRAY. 


Resuming the narrative—the next stage of our journey 
carried us from Wheeling to Columbus. There is an island 
of considerable size in the Ohio river opposite Wheeling, 
so that two bridges must be crossed befcre the tourist finds 
himself in the State of Ohio. In Ohio the iniquitous system 
of county supervision of highways prevails, with the result 
that conditions vary from county to county as one crosses the 
State. In Belmont and Guernsey counties, we paid $1.48, or 
at the rate of 2 1-2 cents per mile, for the privilege of 
passing over roads which, although otherwise excellent, 
were marred by frequent water breaks. In the next county, 
Muskingum, no toll is charged, and the roads are of about 
the same general character. The country here flattens out 
completely and, in the next county, Licking, commences 
that remarkable stretch of some 30 miles which leads into 
Columbus absolutely without a turn. This portion of the 
road is almost flawless, unless we object to the fact that 
an interurban trolley road has encroached on about half 
the original width of the highway. At Columbus, 130 miles 
from Wheeling, this stage of our journey terminates. 

How remarkable has been our 270-mile, one-road tour. 
Commencing at Cumberland, we have crossed the Alle- 
ghenies, have traveled in Maryland, in Pennsylvania, in 
West Virginia, and in Ohio, and yet we have been but 
three days on the road since we last saw the Potomac, 
and we are within five days of “Dear Old Broadway.” 





FOUR NATIONS, TEN CARS, TO ATTEMPT NEW YORK PARIS RUN 





EN automobiles, representing four countries, are declared 

to be ready or in active preparation for the dash from 

New York to Paris via the Behring Straits. The New York 

Times, which is organizing the contest in connection with the 
Paris Matin, gives the list as follows: 

France—De Dion, Motobloc and Sizaire-Naudin. 

Italy—Itala and Brixia-Zust. 

Germany—Portos. 

America—Thomas, Maxwell, Hol-Tan and White. 

The German entrant, which is being backed by a Berlin 
newspaper, will sail direct from Hamburg, instead of Havre, 
and is due to arrive in New York February 7. The three 
French cars will leave Paris January 28, traveling under their 
own power to Rouen and Havre, at which port they will 
be shipped for New York, arriving here February 8 or 9. 
Nothing is announced regarding the arrival of the two Italian 
competitors, the Brixia-Zust and the Itala. The former, a 
four-cylinder, 40-horsepower car, will be handled by Marquis 
Boschi, a young Italian nobleman. 

Sizaire-Naudin, the makers of a French voiturette which 


has had extraordinary success in racing during the past year, 
will put in the smallest powered car, a little four-cylinder 
machine rated at 12-horsepower. They have secured as their 
driver Paul Pons, who mounted a Contal tricar out of Pekin 
and left it to rot and rust on the Gobi desert. De Dion 
appears to have made very careful preparation and studied 
the problem of crossing the Arctic regions in a thorough 
manner. They have the advantage of experience gained by 
the two machines which successfully covered the entire dis- 
tance from Pekin to Paris. 

Not much is heard about the preparation of the four Ameri- 
can cars for the round-the-world trip, though if the contest 
is to be entered into seriously they should certainly be out 
of the factory three weeks before the start, which is an- 
nounced for February 15. The Maxwell-Briscoe firm states 
briefly that its entry will be a stock four-cylinder car with 
such modifications as are necessary for the trip. It will 
be handled by W. J. Hanley, the explorer. The Hol-Tan 
car is declared to be under preparation at St. Louis. Mon- 
tagu Roberts is spoken of as the driver of the Thomas. 
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SAVANNAH’S BIG STOCK CAR ROAD RACES, MARCH 18-19 





ARCH 18 and 19 are the dates selected for the big 
stock car chassis road races of the Savannah Automo- 
bile Club, which will be assisted by the special committee 
from the Racing and Technical boards of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. The events will be three in number, 
the principal one being a 360-mile contest over an 18-mile 
course for the Savannah Challenge trophy. A_ 150-mile 
event over a 10-mile course for six-cylinder cars and a simi- 
lar event for runabouts will be the card for the opening day, 
the star event being scheduled for Thursday. The course 
will be one of the fastest in the country, and between 
1,200 and 1,500 soldiers will be utilized in its guarding. 

The City of Savannah has appointed a special committee 
to work in conjunction with the Automobile Club, its make- 
up being very influential in character, and including the 
following: Mayor George W. Tiedeman, William B. Still- 
well, president of the Board of Trade; Wright Hunter, 
president of the Cotton Exchange; Major W. W. Williamson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; Capt. R. J. Davant, 
chairman of the City Council and commanding the Chat- 
ham Artillery; Frank E. Battey, president of the Savannah 
Automobile Club and member of the City Council; Arthur W. 
Solomon, secretary of the Savannah Automobile Club; A. B. 
Moore, vice-chairman of the County Commissioners; Albert 
Wylly, chairman of the Chatham County Road Commis- 
sioners; Harvey Granger, a prominent member of the Board 
of Trade, and Jack Rauers, member of the Cotton Exchange 
and proprietor of the De Soto Hotel. 

Two entries have already been made and the fees paid 
even before the issuing of the entry blanks: Edgar Apper- 
son entering an Apperson, and H. O. Smith coming forward 
with a Premier. 

The rules governing, as promulgated by the special com- 
mittee, are as follows: 


RULES GOVERNING. 


These events are known as Stock Chassis Speed Endurance Con- 
tests, open to standard stock car chassis equipped with racing 
bodies. Conditions governing are as follows: 

1.—Stock Chassis: To permit of entry under these rules the 
chassis shall be a standard chassis for the car in the class in which 
it is entered. Chassis to be eligible shall be so constructed and 
complete that, without any changes whatsoever, it can, by adding 
the necessary parts, be assembled into a complete car of its kind. 
Said car shall be subject to sale at the list price, and orders for 
any number of exact duplicates shall be accepted at its list price. 

2.—Eligibility: Cars eligible for entry must be the product of a 
recognized motor car manufacturer, who, during the period of one 
year prior to February 1, 1908, shall have built not less than fifty 
cars of all models, of which not less than 10 per cent. shall have 
been manufactured of any model entered, and details of construc- 
tion must conform to those of the regular stock chassis of the same 
model or models, 

3.—Stripping: The chassis may be stripped of lamps, lamp brack- 
ets, mud guards, guard irons, running board, irons and steps, but 
must carry the regular stock hood. The loss of the hood during 
the race shall have the effect of disqualifying the car. 

4.—Examination: Every car entered in these contests shall be 
subject to a detailed examination by a committee of three members 
of the Technical Board of the American Automobile Association, 


for the purpose of seeing that no evasions of these rules have been 
attempted. This examination shall be at headquarters on the course 
not later than three days prior to starting in a contest, and if it is 
found that evasions have been made or attempted, the car shall 
be disqualified and shall not be allowed to start. There shall be 
no appeal from the decision of the committee, and entry fee shall 
be forfeited, and manufacturer and driver shall be barred from 
future events for such period as the Racing Board may decide. 

5.—Regular Equipment: Location of engine, transmission, and 
dash, and location and capacity of gasoline tank and oiler shall be 
as per regular equipment. 

6.—Steering Column: Location and angle of steering wheel shall 
be standard, using standard steering column, gear wheel, and all 
steering connections, 

7.—Tires: Kind of tires to be used are optional with the entrant, 
except diameter of wheels, which shall be standard. 

8.—Speed Qualifications: Any car to qualify for entry under these 
rules must show that it is able to make one mile over a substantially 
straight measured course, under official observation, at the rate of 
45 miles per hour. A car may run in either direction on this meas- 
ured mile. Each entrant is to be given ample opportunity to 
qualify, but must do so in not to exceed four trials. The 0 
cials mentioned in Article 4 are to decide whether the car is 
eligible for entry or not. Entry fee is to be forfeited in case the 
car fails to qualify in this trial. 

9.—Tread: The tread of cars in any contest held under these 
rules will be that regularly employed as standard by the manu- 
facturer entering the car. 

10.—Exhaust: Cars shall have a horizontal exhaust pointing 
backwards and having its rear end sufficiently high to prevent 
throwing up dust. Should the entrant elect to direct the exhaust 
through the side of the hood, he is to be given this option. 

11.—Weight: No limit. 

12.—Shock Absorbers: The entrant has privilege of using same. 

13.—Ratio of Gear: No restriction. 

14.—Change of Driver: The driver or mechanician (or both) of a 
car may be changed, if necessary, during the contest. 

15.—Repairs and Adjustments: All repairs and adjustments, in- 
cluding tire replacements, are to be made on running time, and by 
the occupants of the car. 

16.—Extra Parts: No extra parts are to be carried on cars, ex- 
cept tires. 

17.—Supplies: Gasoline, oil, and water are to be provided by each 
contestant, the location of whose replenishing station or stations 
will be designated by the Race Committee, or subject to its _ * 
proval. Filling of gasoline and oil tanks by outside help will be 
permissible. 

19.—Event No. 1.—No car shall be entered which has a greater 
maximum piston displacement than 575 cubic inches. Distance of 
this race shall be 20 laps of the 18-mile course, or approximately 
360 miles. The entry fee shall be $500 for one car and $250 for an 
additional car nominated by the same entrant. Any manufacturer 
may enter two cars, 

20.—Event No. 2.—No car shall be entered which has a greater 
maximum piston displacement than 375 cubic inches. Distance of 
this race shall be 15 circuits of the 10-mile course. The entry fee 
shall be $100, and each manufacturer may enter two cars. 

21.—Event No. 3.—Open to cars with a greater maximum piston 
displacement than 575 cubic inches. Distance of this race shall be 
15 circuits of the 10-mile course. The entry fee shall be $100, and 
each manufacturer may enter two cars. 

22.—Date for Closing of Entries: March 1, 1908. 

23.—Right to Reject: The committee reserves the right to reject 
without assigning a reason. 

24.—Protests: Any protest must be made in writing to the 
referee and accompanied by a fee of $50, which will be returned if 
the protest is sustained. Such protest, if for violation of rules dur- 
ing the race, must be made within 12 hours of the alleged violation. 
Protest regarding an entry must be made not later than 24 hours 
before the start of the race. 

25.—Manufacturer’s Sanction: No entry shall be accepted in the 
name of any other than the bonafide manufacturer of the car with- 
out the written sanction of the manufacturer thereof, and his state-. 
ment acknowledging familiarity with the conditions governing the- 
contest and his assumption of all responsibility for failure on the- 
part of the entrant or his representative to fully comply with the 
said rules. 

26.—A. A. A. Racing Rules: Except as hereinbefore specified, 
the races will be governed by the regular rules of the Racing Board 
of the American Automobile Association. 





RUNABOUT CONTEST TO PRECEDE FRENCH GRAND PRIX 





ARIS, Jan. 13.—There will be two days’ racing in connec- 
tion with the French Grand Prix held the first fortnight 

in July. The day preceding the appearance of the powerful 
racers a voiturette or small runabout race will be held over 
the same course under a limited bore rule which will prob- 
ably be 100 millimeters for single-cylinder engine and 80 
millimeters for two-cylinder motors. Entry fee will be fixed 
at $200 for one car, $350 for two cars and $400 for a complete 
team of three. Complete regulations have not yet been 


compiled, but will probably be those of the very successful 
voiturette contest of last October. 


No changes have been made in the Grand Prix regulations 
adopted by the Racing Board and now approved by the full 
club committee. Maximum bore is 155 millimeters for four- 
cylinder engines, distance will be 430 to 500 miles, three 
cars per firm, and all work to be done by the driver and his 
mechanic. If the number of engagements makes it necessary, 
an elimination race will be held over the same circuit, but 
for only half the distance covered in the final. Engage- 
ments at ordinary fees will close on February 15; at double 
fees on June 1. Tire or gasoline firms desiring stations on 
the course must put in their applications by the same dates 
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and pay a fee of $200. All stations must be grouped at two 
points on the course, one of which will be opposite the 
grandstand. Though dismountable rims can be used, it is 
forbidden to change a wheel, and the use of oxygen or 
any addition to the gasoline is contrary to rules. The 
racing colors for cars of each nation are as last year. 

No choice of a circuit has yet been made, the Racing 
Board refusing to give any information on this matter. 
Dieppe offers a subvention of $10,000 if two-days races are 
held and one other town guarantees to raise $20,000 to 
have the contest in its district. It is necessary to maintain 
secrecy on the courses which are under consideration, the 
exactions of the natives being such that immediately there 
is a possibility of their district being selected for the 
race land along the course increases in hiring value far 
above what it would cost to buy it outright under ordinary 
conditions. 


Two-cycle Engines Favored in Grand Prix. 


Paris, Jan. 14.—There is a unique opportunity for builders 
of two-cycle motors in the French Grand Prix, but 
whether any makers of this type of engine will rise to 
the occasion is doubtful. The Ostend conference, which 
drew up the international rules, fixed a maximum bore 
of 155 millimeters for four-cylinder engines, leaving con- 
ditions for all other types to be worked out later. After 
the matter had been thoroughly discussed by the Racing 
Board of the French club, it was decided to allow two-cycle 
engines to have the same bore as those of the standard type, 
although this would obviously give them an advantage. 

René de Knyff, chairman of the board, in discussing the 
rules, said: “We have certainly favored the two-cycle engine 
by allowing it to have the same bore as the four-cycle tyne, 
but we want to help the two-cycle to prove what it is 
capable of doing. It is not yet commonly employed and 
we did not wish, by severe regulations, to make its struggle 
for favor too difficult. If it is capable of doing anything, 
there is a chance now for it to prove its power. We shall 
then have some practical experience, together with laboratory 
tests, to enable us to fix a more equitable racing rule.” 

Though a good deal of attention has been paid in France 
during the past two years to motors of the two-cycle type, 
few of the firms building this class of engine are in a 
financial position which would justify them in expending the 
money necessary to compete in the Grand Prix race. Peu- 
geot is the only powerful concern having produced a satis- 
factory two-cycle engine, and it has been suggested that 
they build an eight-cylinder two-cycle racer. For an eight- 
cylinder engine they are allowed a bore of 110 millimeters, 
this alone being more advantageous than 155 millimeters for 
a four-cylinder engine; combining the two would enable a 
very much more powerful motor to be built, providing the 
two-cycle type is all that its supporters claim, and would 
bring it before the public as no amount of private demon- 
stration could. 





RULES FOR O’GORMAN NON-RESTRICTION RACE. 


LONDON, Jan. 13.—Mervyn O’Gorman was of opinion when 
international racing rules were adopted that much might be 
learned from races between cars absolutely unfettered by any 
bore, stroke, and weight restrictions, and offered a trophy to 
be competed for on that basis. Rules of the race, just pub- 
lished, provide for the competition to be held between cars of 
any nation, any power or any type, providing they are wholly 
mechanical, between May 1 and July 31. Brooklands track 
will be the place of contest, and distance must be not less 
than 100 miles. All arrangements for the holding of the race 
are to be in the hands of the Brooklands authorities, who 
shall have the power to charge an entrance fee, but must 
allow the winner to compete free in the next annual contest. 
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MUST POLICE WESTCHESTER COURSE WELL. 


“The Westchester course, selected for the stock chassis 
race on April 24, is far more sporty than the Vander- 
bile circuit of 1905 and 1906, and is a route well calculated to 
test the skill of the drivers no less than the running qualities 
and speed of the cars,” declares C. V. Redden, manager of 
the automobile department of the Studebaker Company, of 
New York. 

Mr. Redden, who went over the entire course on a Stude- 
baker roadster, declares: “To make this event an absolute 
success, it is essential that the course be properly policed. 
There are a number of cross and intersecting roads which, 
without an efficient policing system, would make fast driv- 
ing almost impossible. In fact, upon the proper policing 
of the course depends to a great extent the success of 
the race. All who attended the last cup race held on Long 
Island saw how utterly impossible it was to control the 
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crowds. It should be remembered, too, that this course 
is not isolated, but can be easily reached by three different 
railroads as well as by trolley. The road is generally wide 
enough for two cars to pass, but I believe that absolute 
reliability rather than excessive speed will win the race. The 
ability to get under way after rounding a corner will be 
an important factor, and the long wheelbase car will be at 
a disadvantage. From Pine Bridge to Mount Kisco the roads 
are poor, and from Valhalla back to East View the course 
leads over a road which is really hilly and will test drivers 
and machines.” 


ICEBOAT AND AUTO MAY TEST SPEED. 


Monroe, Micu., Jan. 13—Commodore W. C, Sterling, of 
the Monroe Yacht Club, and an enthusiastic motorist, holds 
to the belief that the auto is able to lay it over an iceboat 
when it comes to speed, and has issued a challenge that 
promises an innovation in sports. Commodore Sterling 
wants to race any or all Detroit and Toledo ice yachtsmen, 
and is willing to wager that he can beat them with his 
auto on a straightaway three-mile course before the wind. 
Several yachtsmen have expressed a determination to take 
the Commodore up, and the outcome will be interesting. 
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STEEL-RIBBED AEROPLANE, THE LATEST ASPIRANT FOR FLYING HONORS, ON THE TRAINING GROUND NEAR PARIS. 


ANOTHER ASPIRANT FOR AEROPLANE HONORS. 


Still another aeroplane has been added to the aerial fleet 
around Paris. The newcomer, built for M. Gastambide and 
Mengin, is a business-like looking apparatus, in strong con- 
trast to some of the crude and poorly constructed machines to 
be seen on the testing ground. It is of the monoplane type, 
with engine mounted in the center, and a three-wheel chassis 
underneath built up with a certain amount of play to allow for 
shocks when alighting on the ground. An example of the 
strength of the wings, 32 feet from tip to tip, was shown on 
the first day out. when a man stood on the middle of each with- 
out any damage being done. The system employed in building 
up the wings is by means of a framework of thin steel ribs, 
covered with canvas, each wing fitting into grooves on the 
chassis of the aeroplane in order to be easily dismounted. The 
motive power is an eight-cylinder Antoinette motor in V, with 
a two-bladed aluminum propeller mounted direct on a forward 
extension of the crankshaft. There is no raising or lowering 
helm, the constructor believing that the motor is sufficiently 
supple to give the necessary range of altitude by variation of 
its speed. Total weight of the machine ready for running is 
880 pounds. It is calculated that it will leave the ground when 
a speed of 34 miles an hour is attained. 





TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR 15-MINUTE FLY. 


Paris, Jan. 13—Two thousand dollars can be earned in 
fifteen minutes. The only conditions are that an aeronaut 
mounted on a heavier-than-air machine shall remain in the 
air for fifteen minutes and be officially controlled by a 
committee appointed by the Aero Club of France. On 
his descent he will be handed the cash prize offered by M. 
Armenguad, president of the French Aerial Navigation So- 
ciety. The record is now held by Henry Farman, with 
three minutes aloft on an aeroplane. The new competition 
will be open until the end of 1908. 





PILOTS WILL GO SKYWARD FROM CANTON. 


Canton, O., Jan. 20.—Arrangements have been made by 
the Aero Club of Ohio for a second balloon ascension here 
towards the end of this week. It is announced that Lieu- 
tenant Lahm will come from Washington to make an ascent 
if the weather is favorable. President Sherrick, of the Aero 
Club of Ohio, will probably make an ascension with the 
balloon Ohio. 


FARMAN REMAINS THREE MINUTES IN AIR. 


Paris, Jan. 15.—As if to prove that his winning of the 
Deutsch-Archdeacon prize for the flight of a kilometer in a 
closed circle was no mere stroke of good luck, Henry Far- 
man to-day remained three minutes in the air and covered 
a flight of two kilometers, or 1.2 miles. He began his day’s 
work on the Issy-les-Moulineaux ground with a load of 66 
pounds attached to his aeroplane, but found that very slight 
lifting movement could be obtained. When the load had 
been reduced to 44 pounds the machine rose into the air and 
traveled a short distance, but appeared to possess no life. 

A 33-pound load was then attached, and the machine driven 
right across the drill ground to the walls of the fortifica- 
tions, where a sudden squall struck it and for a moment 
appeared likely to cause a disaster. Farman was obliged to 
suddenly turn at right angles, but his machine responded 
wonderfully, and another run was made on an even keel to 
the opposite end of the ground, distance from the earth 
not being more than a yard or a yard and a half. 

For the final test all weight was removed, the machine 
being in exactly the same condition as when it competed for 
the $10,000 prize. Starting on the edge of the ground near- 
est the river. after 50 yards had been covered the aeroplane 
rose into the air and made for the Porte de Sévres. Here a 
turn was made and a vast circular flight begun close to the 
fortifications. Almost a mile and a quarter was covered 
before Farman brought his flyer down at the door of the 
shed, thus accomplishing the longest flight yet recorded for 
a heavier-than-air machine. 





BIG AERO PROGRAM FOR WINDY CITY. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Five handsome trophies and medals and 
$10,000 in cash will be offered by the Chicago Aeronautique 
Club at its national contests to be held here July 2-4. Most 
important among the seven events on the program is the 
international race for a $200 trophy to go to the man who 
covers the greatest distance; $200 will go to the aeronaut 
remaining the greatest length of time in the air. The num- 
ber of starters is limited to 30. Two prizes are offered for 
the greatest distance covered in five hours in the single- 
passenger test, without limitation as to size of balloon. 
There will be the same number of prizes for the dirigible 
balloon contest over a course of five miles and return. 

Event number four will be a contest between aeroplanes 
and man lifting kites, the distance to be 1,500 feet. 
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WHY NOT A GREAT HIGHWAY ALONG THE ERIE CANAL? 





OR a State of its wealth and population, New York is 
probably more backward where the condition of its 
highways is concerned than any commonwealth of its size. 
In view of this fact, the suggestion just put forth to utilize 
either the tow-path of the old Erie Canal, or the very bed 
of the canal itself, as the foundation of a great trans-state 
highway, is particularly appropriate. New York has already 
appropriated $50,000,000 to carry on the work of road better- 
ment, but in the interval of a year or so that has elapsed 
since this has been made no great progress has been ac- 
complished, and it would seem that a substantial part of this 
appropriation could hardly be used to better purpose than 
that suggested. In the tow-path there is to be found the 
basis of a broad highway 325 miles in length, and passing 
through the majority of the State’s centers of population 
which scarcely needs more than broadening for its realiza- 
tion, while the bed of the canal itself represents a perfectly 
level stretch of the same length that could be readily con- 
verted into a road that would be without an equal anywhere. 
When interviewed for the New York Herald, State Super- 
intendent of Public Works Frederick C. Stevens was en- 
thusiastic over the project. “I have looked carefully over 
the proposal to convert the Erie Canal into a great trans- 
state highway,” he said, “and have discussed the plan with 
legislators, good roads advocates, and engineers. I believe 
the plan is an excellent one, and believe it should be brought 
to the attention of our lawmakers, roadmakers, and the pub- 
lic, which is interested in obtaining good and continuous 
highway facilities.” 

It would be a comparatively simple matter to either widen 
the present tow-path, or by filling in the bed of the canal 
itself create a great highway across the State that would be 
of vast benefit. In view of the fact that taking advantage 
of the tremendous amount of work already done would elim- 
inate all preliminary surveys and engineering expense of 
kindred nature, the cost would be less than half that re- 
quired to build a new road, and it could doubtless be taken 
care of under the new plan by which the State pays half and 
the county through which the road passes pays the re- 
mainder. It may be added here that the majority of the 
counties through which the canal passes are notorious for 
their poor roads. At present there is a Jaw prohibiting the 


use of the tow-path by vehicles other than the time-honored 
mules which dragged the canal boats across the State from 
Albany to Buffalo for more than half a century, but that 
could easily be repealed. 

The details of the plan already worked out by Mr. Stevens 
have reference to the tow-path alone, and in speaking of it 
he said: “There are many portions of the tow-path that are 
already wide enough, and all of it could readily be utilized 
as the foundation of a continuous road. In places the path 
is more than 30 feet in width, while the narrowest average 
15 feet or over. It would be necessary to grade some of the 
approaches, but nowhere would the engineering problem to 
be solved be of a serious nature.” 

As the tow-path has been continuously trodden down by 
the feet of countless mules for the past seventy years, it will 
be evident that all this needs to make an excellent road of it 
as it now stands is a little more width. The total difference 
in level between Albany and Buffalo is said to be slightly 
less than 400 feet, there being one stretch of 59 miles just 
west of Utica, known as “long level,” that is without a break 
of any kind, and is probably unique in such country as upper 
New York State. In addition to this, the canal is in a 
great many instances the most direct route between cities 
that it joins. Between Ilion and Utica, for instance, there 
is an almost straight and absolutely level stretch of 11 miles, 
which can be covered in a car in a few minutes, whereas by 
the road the distance is almost double, and the going is not 
alone poor, but hilly. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive of the inestimable benefit 
that the carrying out of such a project would be to New 
York State as a whole. The opening of the Erie Canal, the 
better part of a century since, was described as an epoch- 
making event in the history of the State, and it is generally 
conceded that its existence has been one of the greatest 
single factors in New York’s development. In its way, the 
opening of a road, either paralleling or taking its place, 
would be an event of no less importance, as apart from the 
unequaled means of communication it would afford, not 
alone between the various up-State cities, but clear across 
the State, it would also furnish an example that could not 
fail to be taken advantage of by other communities, thus giv- 
ing a tremendous impetus to the cause of good roads. 





LATEST PROPOSITION FOR NATIONAL AID IN ROADS BUILDING 





ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—That the good roads 
movement has many friends in Congress is evidenced 
by the number of bills that have already been introduced 
looking to the improvement of the national highways. The 
latest one is fathered by Representative Ferris, and its ob- 
ject is to provide for a permanent, lasting and uniform sys- 
tem of improvement of public highways and post roads by 
having the State and nation act in conjunction and by mutual 
contribution bring about the desired end. The further object 
of the bill is to distribute the surplus in the treasury pro 
rata each year among the States for that purpose. 

The bill provides that it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at the close of each fiscal year, to determine the 
amount of surplus in the United States Treasury, after mak- 
ing all necessary deductions for all expenses and amounts 
that by law shall remain on deposit in the Treasury, the 
remainder to be deemed and declared a surplus and available 


for distribution among the States and Territories. This 
surplus is to be distributed at the rate not to exceed one- 
half million dollars yearly to each State and Territory. 

The provision is made that no State or Territory shall 
receive any of this surplus until it has furnished satisfactory 
proof that it is willing, ready, and has the ability to pay an 
equal amount to the aid received under the proposed law. 
Various other provisions for carrying the law into effect are 
set forth in the bill, which was referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee for action and report. Many of the repre- 
sentatives, particularly those from the Western States, are 
taking more interest in the cause of good roads than has ever 
been noticed before, and if this interest is properly fostered, 
in the course of the next year or two, all the legislation that 
even the most enthusiastic advocate of road improvement 
could wish for should be forthcoming without great difficulty. 
But to do this it will be necessary that every autoist interest 
himself personally in the work. 
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RIGID CONDITIONS FOR 1908 PRINCE HENRY TOUR 





ERLIN, Jan. 15.—The propositions for the Prince Henry 

Tour, the chief German event in 1908, have now been 

issued by the Imperial Automobile Club, and in the principal 
points run as follows: 


The Prince Henry Tour is an international reliability trial. 

It is open to cars of four and six cylinders, with a total piston 
surface of 227 to 679 square centimeters, equivalent to a bore of 
85 to 146.5 for four and 69.5 to 120 millimeters for six-cylinders. 

The cars must be owned by members of recognized clubs and must 
have been previously driven at least 2,000 kilometers. 

The total weight of the car of 227 square centimeters, piston sur- 
face, must be at least 860 kilograms, exclusive of spare tires, tubes, 
and with empty tool box, the fuel excluded in this weight (petrol, 
water, oil) may not weigh more than 60 kilograms. For every 
square centimeter more piston surface, the weight is increased by 
11-4 kilograms. f 

No alteration in weight may be made during the tour or missing 
weight be replaced by ballast. 

Every car must be provided with a speedometer. 

Cars driven by petrol of the specific gravity of 680 and upwards, 
benzol, and alcohol and their mixtures, are eligible to compete. 

The cars must be driven by men who are members of the corpora- 
tions named above and who receive no equivalent for driving. 

Entries must be made by the car owners at the secretarial offices 
of the Imperial Automobile Club, and must be accompanied by a fee 
of 400 marks, as well as the certificate of cylinder dimensions. 

Entries close on April 1 at 6 P. M.; entries at double fees will be 
received up to May 1, 1908. Should less than fifty entries be re- 
ceived, the club reserves the right of not promoting the tour; on the 
other hand, it has the right of limiting the entries. . 

The tour takes place from June 9 to 17; the weighing-in of the 
cars takes place on June 7 and 8. The daily stages are: 


Tuesday, June 9, Berlin to Danzig. 
Wednesday, ‘“ 10, Danzig to Stettin. 
Thursday, “ 11, Stettin to Kiel. 
Friday, “* 12, Rest at Kiel. 
Saturday, “ 13, Kiel to Hamburg. 


(Speed trials between Rendsburg and Itzehoe on the flat.) 


Sunday, « 14, Rest and exhibition of cars at Hamburg. 
Monday, “ 15, Hamburg to Cologne. 
Tuesday, * 16, Cologne to Trier. 


Wednesday, ‘“ 17, Trier to Frankfort, 


(Hill climb between Trier and Frankfort. The start takes 


places in the consecutive order qrranged by the club, once 
for all, the most consecutive cars, No. 1 leading off first daily.) 


Each car must carry at least three grown-up persons, including 
the official observer, during the tour, and four during the speed 
trials. In lieu of a fourth person, 70 kilos of ballast must be carried, 
All repairs during the tour may only be carried out by the driver, 
chauffeur, or a person nominated as such. Every repair, even 
though the car be in motion, will be debited with minus points. 

A period of sixty minutes before the start is permitted for all 
necessary repairs and adjustments, taking in of fuel, oil and water, 
exclusive of changing tires. The valuation will take piace as fol- 
lows: Every commenced minute of an involuntary stop necessitated 
by the car or any parts will be debited 2-10 points, likewise every 
commenced minute during which repairs are made while the car is 
in motion. Repairs of speedometers will be booked but not debited. 
Any time taken up by repairs before the start and exceeding the 
sixty minutes allowed will also be debited as above. Regulations 
concerning the tires will follow later. After the start the taking 
in of cooling and brake water will be debited with 5-10 points. Dur- 
ing the day it is only permitted to take up fuel and oil, but no 
water, at the dinner stations to be made known, 

The speed trials will be rated according to the table yet to be 
published, in as much as should the car not attain or exceed the 
speed fixed for it as normal, it will be debited or credited for every 
commenced 1-10 per cent., 1-100 point on the flat, and 1-200 point on 
the hill climb. Should equal points be attained on the hill climb, 
the speed trial results will be taken into consideration and vice- 
versa. A ballot will decide in the second place. A competing car 
with more than 12 points loses rights for a prize in the speed trials. 

Victor is he whose car possesses the best number of points; equal 
points will be decided by the flat trials result, or the hill climb. 

The Prince Henry prize, a challenge trophy given by H. R. H. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, becomes definite property if won twice, 
if not the ballot will decide between all three winners, 


Up to the present, the following further prizes have been 
presented for 1908: By H. R. H., the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
for the hill climb; H. R. H., the Princess Henry of Prussia, 
for the speed trials; H. R. H., the Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meinnigen; the City of Lubeck. All cars completing 
the tour without debit points will receive a diploma. 

Other particulars will be forwarded by the Imperial Auto- 
mobile Club, Leipziger Platz, 16, Berlin, Germany. 





LIGHT EXPRESS VANS AND EIGHT-CENTS-A-MILE TAXICABS 





ARIS, Jan. 6.—In addition to the commercial vehicle con- 
test to be held during the summer by the Automobile 
Club of France, a separate competition will be held in Paris and 
the neighborhood at the end of February or early in March 
for small commercial vehicles. How small they will be is 
shown by the fact that some of the classes will be for cabs 
with provision for two passengers only and not capable of 
exceeding eighteen miles an hour. The intention of the 
organizers is to produce a vehicle which will be a direct 
rival of the light two-passenger horse cab now familiar to all 
Parisians, and to develop a cheap, easily maintained com- 
mercial vehicle, which can be adopted by business houses 
of moderate size. 

There are four classes of passenger carrying commercial 
vehicles, the largest being a six or seven-passenger omnibus 
for work between railroad depots and hotels, capable of 
carrying, in addition to its human load, 80 pounds of baggage 
per passenger. This is a type of vehicle already maintained 
by a number of hotels and railroad companies. Another 
class is for four-passenger cabs capable of taking in addi- 
tion 350 pounds of baggage. High-class landaulets with 
provision for four passengers, without baggage, forms class 
three, and the last category is for small two-passenger cabs 
of not more than 12 horsepower and not exceeding 18 miles 
an hour on the level. Vehicles of this class are not called 


upon to carry a registration number. Each category in the 
competition, which is designed specially to meet local con- 
ditions, aims at supplanting some special service now per- 
formed by horse vehicles, 

Commercial vehicles carrying goods comprise motorcycles 
capable of taking a load of 100 to 200 pounds, small automo- 
biles built to carry a 1,200-pound load, and larger cars 
for not more than 2,500 pound loads. Stringent regulations 
will prevent two-ton trucks taking up the maximum load 
of 2,500 pounds. The object here is to produce a vehicle 
which will tackle the horse on its own ground, which will 
be light, cheap, easy to keep and simple to operate. 

In this connection Marquis De Dion, who ought to know 
what he is talking about, proposes to put on the streets a 
series of automobile taximeter cabs to work at the rate of 
five cents a kilometer, which is equal to the munificent figure 
of eight cents a mile. Such a scheme, if it were put into 
execution, would make taxicab riding the cheapest known 
form of locomotion, and would put "buses and trolley cars 
entirely out of business. The Marquis brings forth figures 
to prove that his scheme is practicable. His vehicle would 
be built as light as possible, would consume little fuel, would 
run at ten miles an hour, work ten hours a day, and last 
three to five years. It would pay its driver two dollars a 
day, plus tips, and would cost $900 to build in quantities. 
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ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB AND MOTOR UNION DISAGREE 


ONDON, Jan. 13.—There is a struggle for supreme con- 
trol in official automobile Britain, which is not likely 
to end until one of the two parties engaged is wiped out of 
existence. The mere fact that those particularly concerned 
deny any bellicose intentions does not diminish the interest 
in the blows being given or lessen the ardor of the respective 
supporters of the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Motor Union. 

On the one side is the aristocratic, dignified, select Royal 
Automobile Club, the embodiment of British prestige, and on 
the other the youthful, vigorous, pushful Motor Union, 
strong in hope and promise. 

Eight years ago the Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not then risen to the dizzy heights of royalty, ab- 
sorbed an automobilists’ defense association, and changed its 
name to the Motor Union. Its sphere of usefulness was 
restricted to carrying out the work previously entrusted to 
the Competitions Committee, and to relieving the recognized 
authority of some of the burden of work carried out by it for 
the general advancement of automobilism. There was to be 
no social life for the Motor Union and no interference with 
the club’s recognized position as the automobile authority. 

Early in 1904 the provincial clubs, seeing little personal 
benefit in the aristocratic body with headquarters in Picca- 
dilly, put forth a scheme of federation which threatened to 
leave the recognized authority a mere gilded figurehead. 
There was a call to head off the malcontents; the Motor 
Union was reconstructed on democratic lines, and accepted 
by the provincials in place of the proposed federation. While 
remaining under the thumb of the Automobile Club, the 
Union was to advance the automobile movement in the 
United Kingdom, and to “extend the facilities for touring 
by mechanically propelled vehicles.” 

Three years passed and the Motor Union had grown in 
membership from 5,865 to nearly twenty thousand, while the 
more select Automobile Club had only increased its numbers 
by a little more than a thousand, and could not muster more 
than 3,375 all told. 

With the growth in numbers had been a corresponding in- 
crease in activity, the Motor Union extending its operations 
to other fields, entering into schemes which the national club 


with its royal connections did not look upon as becoming or 
proper, and finally had the effrontery to challenge its royal 
parent on its own ground. After several months of strained 
relations the “recognized authority” served notice on the 
active, youthful partner to terminate the agreement. 

There were thus two bodies, one asking for the support 
of the provincial clubs as a king would command the respect 
of his subjects, the other arguing and acting with all the 
enthusiasm and force of a Radical candidate at election times. 

The Motor Union first put out its program, offering to 
automobilists throughout the country legal advice and sup- 
port in case of prosecution, touring facilities at home and 
abroad, a weekly journal, handbooks, engineering advice, a 
club badge, the service of.scouts on the road, a central office 
in London, a complete library, clubrooms in two provincial 
centers, and special arrangements with hotels. As even an 
unlimited amount of prestige could not, alone, serve to 
attract provincial clubs, the Royal Automobile Club a few 
days later issued its manifesto in the form of an associate 
membership scheme, the associate members to have practi- 
cally all that the young rival offered, and to be given all that 
full club members obtained with the exception of admittance 
to the social life of the Royal club. 

The question is whether the provincial clubs will follow 
the lead of the Royal Automobile Club or go under the ban- 
ner of the Motor Union, which has for the past few years 
been most intimately connected with their existence. There 
is little to choose between the programs. On both sides 
there are promises, possible of realization, which at present 
exist on paper only. The subscription for individuals or per 
head of club membership is the same for Royal club and 
Union, but the club proposes paying back to the county or 
district club a sum of five shillings per head in recognition 
of their local work for the benefit of motoring. Thus every 
person joining the Royal Automobile Club as an associate 
member strengthens the finances of his local club. 

Already Nottingham has decided to quit the Union in 
favor of association with the Royal body. The Union, how- 
ever, has by far the stronger position with the provincial 
clubs, and, if able to maintain their support, will seriously 
imperil the existence of the Royal Automobile Club. 





INTERNATIONAL AUTO CLUBS TO PAY DUES PER MEMBER 





ELEGATES at the last meeting of the International 
Association of Recognized Automobile Clubs, held in 
Paris on November 21, 1907, voted that a subscription of 
fifty centimes per member per annum should be imposed on 
all clubs, according to the minutes of the proceedings, which 
have just been made public. Count de Sierstorpff, the Ger- 
man delegate, proposed a scale of subscription at the rate of 
one franc per member. Baron de Zuylen, on behalf of the 
Automobile Club of France, put in the counter motion to the 
effect that the amount should be fifty centimes per member 
for the first year, the dues to be paid yearly by January 31. 
According to the official report of the meeting, the two 
American foreign representatives, Messrs J. Howard John- 
ston and W. S. Hogan, were present at the meeting. No 
communication was made to the press after the meeting, but 
those members who gave a hint to journalists as to what had 
happened, declared that the United States was not repre- 
sented by its A. C. A. delegates. 
Although the International Association has been in exist- 
ence since 1904, it has not yet had any regulations. The fol- 


lowing four clauses were therefore agreed to and ordered to 
be sent to all interested clubs for expressions of opinion 


before being brought up for adoption at the next conference: 

I. The limitation of the power of the Administrative Council, on 
which each club represented should only have one delegate in addi- 
tion to the treasurer, and should only exercise one vote. 

II. The quorum necessary for the validity of the votes of the 
general meetings, fixed at four-fifths of the clubs represented. 

Ill. The basis upon which the subscription from the clubs be cal- 
culated. 

IV. The addition of a clause providing for the summoning of an 
extraordinary general meeting on the request of at least five clubs. 


In the discussion which followed on racing and touring 
conditions, it appeared to be understood that the 155-milli- 
meter rule adopted at Ostend was only intended for such big 
events as the Grand Prix, Ardennes Circuit, Taunus, and 
Brescia circuits. One of the Italian delegates wished to 
arrive at a formula for touring cars similar to that adopted 
for racers at the Ostend Conference, and Mervyn O’Gorman, 
of England, moved in favor of the adoption by manufacturers 
of a rating which would more correctly indicate horsepower 
than the present description. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 





WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THIS TROUBLE? 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,113.]—I have been using for the past year a Ford runabout 
which has given entire satisfaction until about a week ago. I went 
out for a run, and as I got started the engine suddenly stopped, and 
on moving my spark advance lever, I could not get any buzz, as is 
customary from the coil. The engine seemed perfectly dead, and 
when I would crank it it would give one or two explosions and 
there would be no spark as before. I then very carefully went 
over all the wiring, looked at all terminals, which were all O. K., 
but still I got no spark, and did not get one even after I had put 
entirely new wires from both poles of my storage battery, which 
is a Vivax 6 volt 50 ampere hour one. Then I went all over my 
plugs and high-tension wiring, which is good. After fooling for 
some time, the vibrator suddenly started to buzz and the car went 
all right for the rest of the day, but balked the same way on the 
following day. I then completely rewired it, high and low tension, 
put in a freshly charged storage battery, cleaned the timer thor- 
oughly, and then tried her out. As long as the throttle was closed 
she would go fine, but as soon as it was opened she would miss a 
great deal and not respond at all. I have a dash regulator for my 
carbureter and tried every conceivable way to adjust it, but I could 
not remedy the trouble, and I have written-to you, thinking you 
might be able to help me out by some information through your 
“Letters Interesting and Instructive.” J. S. WEBB. 

Shovan Hill, Pa. 

The cause of the first trouble was evidently a short circuit 
or an open circuit in some part of the ignition system, 
which accidentally remedied itself, as is not infrequently the 
case, by the wire coming away from whatever it may have 
been touching, or by the two ends of a broken wire or poor 
connection coming together again through movement of the 
car, or similar cause. We should think that the general 
overhauling which you gave the ignition system on the sec- 
ond day would have effectually remedied any trouble there. 
Failure to pick up on opening the throttle with consequent 
missing, is very often due to faulty working of the auxiliary 
air valve of the carbureter. Another cause is a leak in the 
intake manifold or similar point, permitting an excess of air 
the moment the motor speeds up a bit and thus destroying 
the uniformity of the fuel mixture. This is one of the most 
puzzling ailments that the gasoline motor is heir to, and it is 
a difficult matter to diagnose such a case at long range. If 
any of the readers of this column have suggestions to offer 
from their store of personal experience in overcoming just 
such things as this, we should be glad to hear from them. 


DETAILS OF A HOME-MADE, AIR-COOLED ENGINE. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,114.]—Will you kindly tell me in your next issue what you 
think of a four-cylinder air-cooled high-speed engine? I am design- 
ing one having the following dimensions: 

Bore, 23-4 inch; connecting rod, 53-8 inch between; stroke, 3 
inch; valves, mechanical in head; intake, 11-8 inch with 3-16 inch 
lift; exhaust, 7-8 inch, with 1-4 inch lift; auxiliary exhaust slot 
opened by piston, 3-16 by 11-4 inch; flanges (cooling) number 15; 
width, 5-8 inch; thickness, 1-8-inch by 1-16 inch; between bases, 
3-16 inch; compression, 7-8 inch; crankshaft, 1 inch diameter; off- 
set, 3-8 inch; journals, two 3 inch and one 3-4-inch; crankpin, 2 
inches long, 1 inch diameter; wrist bearing, 1-2 inch long; wrist pin, 
5-8 inch diameter; cylinders, 3-32 inch thick with removable head, 
held down by four 3-8-inch rods. 

I would like to know if the use of picric acid in gasoline will hurt 
the cylinder walls of a motor or give any other bad results, 

Pullman, Wash. GEORGE D. STACY. 

Without going into detail, your design and dimensions 
appear to be perfectly practical, but, unless you have some 
special purpose in mind for which this motor is to be 
used, we should hardly recommend building such a small 
motor. Picric acid is used for etching specimens of steel 
used for tests, so that there is every reason to believe that it 
will have a similar effect on the walls of the cylinder. An 
excess of it would be likely to generate such a powerful ex- 
plosion that the motor would be blown to pieces. 


EFFECT OF SPEED ON FUEL CONSUMPTION. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,115.]—What is the effect on gasoline consumption in driving 
a car over a distance, say one mile, at say 40 miles per hour; then 
20 miles an hour; the gear ratios being the same in both cases? 
Would the higher rate of speed consume more gasoline? 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ARTHUR H. DENISON. 


Speed has a decided effect on the gasoline consumption, 
and, generally speaking, the latter increases in proportion to 
the speed. Unfortunately there is not a great deal of data 
extant on this subject, but we have at hand the results of a 
series of experiments made by an English autoist. The car 
employed was a 20-horsepower machine with a touring body. 
At a speed of 10 miles per hour it ran 23.25 miles on a gallon 
of fuel; at 20 m. p. h. it covered 25.23 miles, while at 25 m. p. h. 
the mileage was the same as at the 10-mile speed. Increasing 
the latter to 35 miles an hour cut this down to 16.98 miles 
per gallon, from which it will be apparent that the most eco- 
nomical speed of the car in question was 20 miles an 
hour. Doubtless every car has a speed at which it covers 
the most ground on a minimum fuel consumption, which 
might be aptly termed its critical speed, only to be definitely 
determined by experiment. 


CAN DRY BATTERIES BE RENEWED? 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,116.]—I believe it would please many of your readers if you 
would state, through “Letters Interesting and Instructive’’ whether 
there is any reliable and economical method of renewing old dry 
batteries. I have purchased advertised formule and have failed 
utterly in the attempt to renew batteries—not being able to secure 
an increase of even one ampere. To refill cells with the formula 
containing zinc chloride, ammonium chloride, zinc oxide, and sul- 
phuric acid is more expensive than to purchase new cells—even at 
the usual price of the latter, which I think excessively high (25 to 35 
cents each). I am now purchasing my dry cells in lots of 40 from 
the surgical supply house with whom I do business—these cells are 
as good as any in the market and cost me only about 20 cents each 
delivered. Another of the advertised methods of renewing old cells 
is to punch holes in the covering on top of the cells and pour in a 
saturated solution of saturated ammoniac (ammonium chloride). 
This has been proved to be—in my hands at least—a fake. 

Glyndon, Minn, L. M. LOWB, M.D. 

Any solution that is advertised as being an effective re- 
juvenator of the dry cell is in exactly the same category—a 
fake. The question comes up very frequently and in‘ view of 
the low price at which new dry cells can be purchased it is 
rather strange that it should be so. There is no way—at 
least at present—of renewing the dry cell by pouring solu- 
tions into it. What appears to be a completely exhausted 
cell may be compelled to give an increased output for a 
short time by the use of a strong alkaline solution poured into 
it through holes punched in the sealing of the top. This may 
be sal ammoniac and water, vinegar or even salt and water, 
the effect being increased by heating the solution. This is 
a makeshift that sometimes suffices to produce sufficient cur- 
rent to get a car home on an apparently dead battery. For 
a dry cell that is really exhausted there is only one remedy, 
a new one, and only one place for the old one—the ash barrel. 


HOW CAN LUBRICANTS BE TESTED AT HOME? 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,117.]—We have been making a little experiment with cylinder 
oils and would like to know whether in your opinion there ig any 
value attached. We took three different kinds of oil and put about 
a tablespoonful of each in a small tin cup and let them cook away 
on the top of a stove. Of course, the heat was not very great, but 
hot enough to cause the oil to steam. We took it for granted that | 
the oil that cooked away first was the poorest. The writer con- 
siders that if the oil burns away inside of the cylinders ‘it could 
also be burned away outside the cylinder. I have just heard from 
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a manufacturer and they think that the experiment is of no value 
whatever. Can you suggest some simple plan to test the oil without 
going to the chemist? S. L. McILVAIN. 

Reading, Pa. 

So far as what the average automobilist wishes to learn 
about lubricating oils is concerned, simple tests may readily 
be made at home without the use of any apparatus. One of 
the most important tests is that for acidity, and the simple 
experiment suggested by Henry Hess in these columns not 
long ago may be easily made. Take a small rod or piece 
of bright steel and a piece of cotton waste wicking or some- 
thing similar. Wet the latter in the oil and wrap it around 
the steel, setting this in the sun. If the oil in question be 
absolutely free from acid there will be no effect visible on 
the steel, no matter how long it is left, but even a compara- 
tiveiy small percentage will make its presence known at the 
end of a week or so, especially in warm weather. 

To test the flash point of lubricating oil, take a tin cup or 
other vessel to hold the sample and place this on a Bunsen 
burner, i. e., a blue flame gas burner such as is used on gas 
stoves. Place a thermometer in the oil so that the bulb is 
suspended in the oil and does not come in contact with the 
metal or other containing vessel. As soon as the oil begins 
to vaporize, take a lighted taper and pass it back and forth 
through the vapor. When the latter reaches the temperature 
of the flash point of the oil the vapor will ignite in short blue 
flashes of flame, but it will not continue to burn nor will the 
oil take fire. 


WHICH TIRE REPAIR IS SUPERIOR? 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,118.]—Will you kindly advise automobile owners as to your 
knowledge in regard to tire repairs as I state the facts to you. For 
instance, take an automobile tire that has a blowout and has been 
repaired in first-class condition, the curing being done in a sec- 
tional vulcanizer with dry heat in first-class shape. Now, take an- 
other tire of the same repair, put it on a rim with air bag. Bandage 
it all around, put 35 or 40 pounds air pressure in your tire. Cure 
tire in a retreading kettle with open steam. Which repair do you 
think is superior and will give the best satisfaction? 

St. Paul, Minn. ANXIOUS SUBSCRIBER. 

While we cannot set ourselves up as tire experts, we are 
strongly under the impression that what is known as the 
open cure process, in which the entire shoe is subjected to 
live steam in a sealed kettle, is considered much superior 
to the sectional vulcanizing process, but we are open to 
conviction and would like to hear from authorities whose 
statement is backed by personal experience and knowledge, 
instead of mere hearsay, as the matter is doubtless one of 
considerable interest to autoists at large. 


IS CALCIUM CHLORIDE SAFE TO USE? 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,119.]—Please let me have a definite answer in your “Letters 
Interesting and Instructive’ in regard to calcium chloride as an 
anti-freezing solution. I notice in ‘““The Automobile,” where it spoke 
as though it was not safe to use, and the “Gas Power,” of Novem- 
ber, 1907, states that it is safe to use, as they have tried it four 
winters. in an engine and could not see where it had the least sign 
of having ill effect on tank, engine, or any of the connections, any 
more than ordinary water would have. Your answer to the above 
will be very much appreciated by me and probably others. 

Portsmouth, O. HOWARD SUTTON. 

We cannot recall ever having stated in these columns that 
calcium chloride was in any way a dangerous substance to 
use as the basis of an anti-freezing solution. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the mere fact that a certain 
thing can be used successfully in connection with a station- 
ary engine wil] not make it equally applicable to use on the 
automobile. In the former case there is nothing but iron for 
the solution to come in contact with, as a galvanized iron 

‘water tank is generally employed, whereas on the automobile 
copper or brass is used in the radiator and as the solution is 
in contact with the iron of the cylinder jackets and the brass 
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of the radiator at the same time there is danger of electro- 
lysis if acid be present. There is apt to be more or less 
hydrochloric acid in commercial calcium chloride and prob- 
ably this is the basis for the statement that its use might be 
detrimental on a car, though, as already mentioned, we do 
not recall just where this occurred, or in what form. The 
defect is easily overcome by testing the prepared solution for 
acidity with a piece of blue litmus paper, which can be read- 
ily obtained at any druggists. If the test show acid to be 
present, it may be neutralized by the addition ‘of a little 
alkali such as slaked lime. The presence of the acid will 
be indicated by the fact that the blue strip of paper turns 
red as far as it is immersed in the solution. Add lime, con- 
stantly stirring to insure uniformity, until there is no longer 
any acid reaction on testing with the paper. This will ef- 
fectually remove any risk there might be in employing 
calcium chloride for this purpose. 


CALCULATING A MOTOR’S COMPRESSION SPACE. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,120.]—Would you please send me a formula for figuring the 
compression of a gasoline engine? For instance, if the motor is 
41-2 bore by 43-4 stroke, and we want 75 pounds compression. 
how would you go about it? HARRY ALLEN. 

Toledo, O. 

The compression space of a motor is the entire area above 
the head of the piston when the latter is at the upper dead 
center. It includes the area of all ports and pockets lead- 
ing into the cylinder and the amount of clearance thus de- 
pends entirely upon the design of the cylinder casting. When 
a charge is taken into the cylinder the volume of gas is equal 
to the volume swept out by the piston plus that of the com- 
pression space. 

Then let V=the volume swept out by the piston, and 
C=the volume of the compression space. Their sum will 
represent the total volume of gas in the cylinder at the com- 
pletion of the suction stroke, and since this is compressed 
into the space C the ratio of compression required to give 


75 pounds initial compression will be = 5.1, the denom- 


inator in this case representing the atmospheric pressure at 
sea level. 
V+C 

Then C 
swept out by the piston at one stroke, is accordingly the 
equivalent of the area of the piston times the stroke. This 
gives the following formula: 

D* X .7854 X L =, in which 

D = the diameter of the cylinder, or bore in inches. 

L = the length of the stroke in inches. 

D?® X .7854 = area of the cylinder. 

Then, substituting the value of V in the foregoing equa- 
tion, it will read = 4.1C, or 


= 5.1 or V = 4.1. V, which is the volume 





4.1 
D* X .7854 X L 
Substituting the dimensions of your motor in the fore- 
going equation will give you the number of cubic inches that 
must be allowed in the compression chamber to give an in- 
itial compression of 75 pounds to the square inch. 





EXPLAINING THE VOLTAMMETER’S USE. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,121.]—Would like to ask whether a voltammeter runs down a 
battery as much as an ammeter? LOWELL ELLIS. 

Warren, Mass. 

This depends upon which part of it is used, as a voltam- 
meter is in reality two independent instruments combined in 
the same case, but capable of being used separately. If the 
ammeter of the combination bé used on a dry cell or ac- 
cumulator it will run it down just as much as if an ammeter 
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in an independent case were used. There is no difference, 
other than that of their combination in one case for conven- 
ience and portability, the instruments themselves not being 
altered. 


IN ANSWER TO THE CRITICS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,122.]—In spite of the fact that Mr. A. S. Logan puts his claims 
for the utility of the ‘‘needle’”’ in the nozzle of carbureters, in lan- 
guage most convincing, it does not hold that the nozzle needs such 
a disturbing element in its make-up. If the nozzle is thus provided, 
adjustment becomes a necessity, because it is extremely difficult to 
make the nozzle do its work under the several conditions incidental 
to the service. If a carbureter is otherwise improperly designed, the 
needle in the nozzle affords a means of relief that should be re- 
garded as a temporary expedient; nothing more. 

The nozzle cannot work in accord with the laws of the relation of 
the nozzle to the air, if the opening is obstructed, and that there is 
a law that can be taken advantage of is not to be refuted at this 
late day. There are hordes of the best performing cars, with car- 
bureters in which the nozzle is free from the obstruction, and their 
performance is no dream. As the writer explained, once the car- 
bureter is rightly adjusted, the needle valve ceases to be of any 
value at all. 

As regards Mr. Logan’s experience in a given case, the fact that 
the maker took the carbureter out and substituted another make, 
shows first that the carbureter was regarded as not suitable for 
the motor in question. This being so, to condemn the carbureter as 
a whole would be far more wise than to say it was the nozzle that 
was at the seat of the trouble. ‘ 

Moreover, the fact that the second carbureter works, merely 
proves that the carbureter as a whole is more suitable for the pur- 
pose. Certainly the needle in the nozzle was not the redeeming 
feature unless the carbureter itself is of a defective design. The 
author purchased a motor a while back with which a carbureter 
was sent. In this case the needle feature was present, but in 
spite of it the carbureter is a flat failure, so flat, in fact, that even 
the maker of the motor refused to have anything to do with the 
ecarbureter. I guess he put his eye teeth in my legal tender, and 
regarded it as better property. 

But, to show the lack of use of the needle in a carbureter that 
will work, it is only necessary to remove the needle and substitute 
a nozzle of the proper size and design. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,123.]—-Lewis T. Rhoades is good enough to take some notice of 
my article on the subject of fuel (1,107), and if he will allow me 
the privilege of relating his proposition, I will agree with him. The 
substance of his statement is to the effect that if carbureters are 
made, not in view of the motor on which they are to go, but in the 
abstract, a needle valve is handy, even desirable, in that it affords 
@ means of ready adaptation to the motor. I had not the slightest 
intention of interfering with any of the means by which make- 
shifts might serve a useful end. On the other hand, there is no use 
in going into the question of who does and who does not use needle 
valves in the nozzles of their carbureters, since it would be possible 
to name a considerable number of carbureters fitted both ways. 

There is one fundamental reason why a needle valve should not 
be used, a reason that I will now advance, since the question is so 
strongly raised, i. e., no device should have more than the exact 
number of parts requisite to render it serviceable. 

The needle in the nozzle is not essential to the working of the 
carbureter, hence, on the above ground, the needle might well be 
dispensed with. THOS, J. FAY. 

New York City. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS TO MR. POOLE, 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,124.]—I am glad to be able to reply to the strictures of Cecil 
P. Poole (Editor ‘““Power’), in which he takes me sharply to task 
about my article on carbureters, etc. Mr. Poole says: “Mr. Fay 
ought to know by this time that the richness of the mixture in- 
creases with increasing speed, unless special provision, such as the 
modern auxiliary air valve, is made to prevent it... .” Mr. Poole 
may not have observed that the article in question illustrated the 
very modern auxiliary air valve he says is necessary. I doubt if it 
is modern. I respectfully take issue with Mr. Poole, in re, the 
question of “better scavenging at the higher speeds!” Every indi- 
cation is to the contrary! Every builder of motors has considerable 
trouble with them at the higher speeds, because “missing” is diffi- 
cult to avoid. 

The question of the timing of the spark is not one that I have 
taken up in-my article further than to point out that the discussion 
assumed that such matters would be given their due measure of 
care. Mr. Poole may have at his disposal a very recently abridged 
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dictionary, telling him that it is “constriction” instead of “‘depres- 
sion’’ that is required in the intake; my old-fashioned dictionary 
tells me that as a result of “constriction” there is “depression.” It 
is the depression that is sought for, and to gain which the area of 
the intake is constricted. This matter may be further elucidated 
viz.: Depression, dejected; low state; a falling or sinking; a hollow; 
Webster! And what will cause this state, let us see. Constrict: to 
draw together; to bind; to cramp. Webster. 

“Combust!”’ is not to burn, as Mr. Poole puts it! The dictionary 
Says: a combustible is that which will take fire. Combustion, ac- 
cording to the same source of information, is the phenomenon ob- 
served when the combustible is ignited, hence, a burning. Webster. 
I said in my article, ‘“‘The carbureter, then, is intended to produce 
a combustible of acceptable characteristics . . .” I do not claim 
elegance of diction, as the shining property of this statement; nor 
have I at any time, in any of my writings, claimed for my composi- 
tion that elegance I so readily found in the writings of the author 
of “Eugene Aram.” It was but a few days ago I read in some one 
of the many papers, that even another error was found in one of 
the works of “Dickens.” Did they condemn the works? Far from 
it! the meat in the cocoanut is the same! 

Would I be justified in condemning Mr. Poole because his re- 
cently abridged dictionary does not agree with the older copy in my 
possession? Does the fact that his dictionary is new make it right? 
The carbureter is a very ticklish device to discuss in the press! 
There are so very many makes to be had at every hand it is not 
possible to avoid treading on the toes of some one or more whose 
interests may be affected. Whilst it may be possible to tickle their 
carbureters, to perform that operation on them would be a “hair 
splitting’ proposition, beyond the pale of human endeavor. 

New York City. THOS, J. FAY. 


COMES TO THE SUPPORT OF MR, FAY. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,125.]—In your “Letters Interesting and Instructive,” I note that 
No. 1,106, from Cecil P. Poole, does but scant justice to Mr. Fay’s 
article on the subject of “The Fuel System of Automobiles.” This 
in itself would not be a matter of great moment, because the car- 
bureter is a device that has long been in grave dispute. I do not 
know whether I would be willing to subscribe to all that Mr. Fay 
said, nor am I prepared to say to the contrary, 

What strikes me, however, is this: Mr. Poole, instead of setting 
down facts, resorts to imputations, such as would lead one to be- 
lieve that his motives may not be pure. The little information Mr. 
Poole does condescend to hand out is a splendid display of lack of 
knowledge of the functions of a carbureter; moreover, if Mr. Poole’s 
imputations are no better than the information he so kindly rattles 
off the reel, an “exhaustive enumeration” from him would be greatly 
to the advantage of Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Poole’s assertion: ‘‘The scavenging effect is better at high 
than at low speeds,’’ would be a crime were it possible to discover 
anyone who would act on the suggestion, assuming damage could 
result! The compression is higher at the low speed, the amount 
of mixture is greater and the terminal pressure is higher. 

With more time for the products of combustion to escape, a 
greater terminal pressure available, better conditions in every way, 
it is simply nonsense to say that the inertia of the spent mixture 
overbalances al] other considerations, nor can it be said the inertia 
factor is maximum at the higher speeds. AL, C. BERGMANN. 

New York City. 


CONCERNING THE USE OF CORK INSERTS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,126.]—In letter 1,060, in the January 2 issue, the writer asks 
your opinion as to the advisability of making ‘“‘an expensive remedy 
for clutch trouble’ proposed by his machinist, a remedy which you 
advise against and suggest that he do away with the leather facing 
and substitute cork inserts, thus making a metal-to-metal clutch 
with cork inserts, 

As we are owners of the patents controlling the use of cork inserts 
in clutches and brakes and have had much experience in their use, 
we can assure the writer of the above-mentioned letter that the use 
of these inserts will eliminate his difficulty with less expense and 
give more permanent satisfaction than any other method of repair 
we know of; but we would suggest that for his purpose it will not be 
necessary to do away with the leather facing, as the corks can be 
inserted in the leather, making a composite cork and leather sur- 
face having high coefficient of friction, practically no tendency to 
slip or burn, and at the same time one which gives easy engage- 
ment. This type of clutch is used in the Pierce-Arrow, the Pope- 
Hartford, the Reliance, the York, the Garford, the Studebaker, the 
Oldsmobile, and many other well-known makes of cars. 

Another letter, No. 1,062, in the same issue, makes a similar 
inquiry, and asks, ‘“‘“How would three cork inserts do?” — 

The cork inserts will give the results stated by you, but the area 
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of cork to leather or cork to metal is dependent on the horsepower 
to be transmitted, size, angle, area of face, etc., of the cone, and 
your suggestion that the writer correspond with the maker of the 
car or the manufacturer of cork inserts before proceeding is wisely 
taken. 

While the royaity of $2.50 charged by us does not compensate us 
for the time devoted to replying to the hundreds of letters received 
asking how the clutches are equipped with these inserts, where they 
can be bought, number of inserts required, etc., we have made it 
a point to supply the information on request and to arrange so that 
each individual owner who desires to have his car so equipped 
could accomplish this at the least possible expense, and we shall, of 
course, be glad to do likewise in either of the cases mentioned. 

NATIONAL BRAKE & CLUTCH COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. W. W. Whitcomb, President. 


NOT A QUESTION OF PATENTS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,127.]—In announcing to the press the result of our test suit 
against the Manhattan Lamp Works for imitating the design of 
the Rushmore Flare Front lamp, we thought we made it clear that 
the case was purely in equity and against unfair competition as 
such. We find, however, that most of the papers are reporting the 
decision as though it upheld a patent on the design. 

There is not, and never was, any question of a patent involved. 
Experience has shown design patents to be worthless as protection 
against copying, since the slightest departure from the design is 
sufficient to protect the infringer. Unfair competition, however— 
the copying for imitation of a shape or label or trade name, for the 
purpose of misleading purchasers into thinking that the imitation 
article is identical with or as good as the original—is quite another 
matter. 

When a manufacturer has built up a reputation for his goods, no 
one has the right—patent or no patent—to endeavor to steal that 
reputation by palming off imitation goods as the genuine. If the 
substitute is as good as the original, the manufacturer of the orig- 
inal suffers only loss of business and the just reward of his effort. 
But when the substitute is inferior to the original, and is offered 
by ‘some copyist without initiative and skill of his own, the in- 
jury) is three-fold. The original manufacturer suffers loss of both 
businessiand reputation, since the poor performance of the substi- 
tutes tend to discredit the original, and the public buying in good 
faith: is likewise defrauded. 

»The law on the subject of unfair competition is very little under- 
stood by the public in general, as the frequent copying of meritori- 
ous articles plainly shows. We regard our fight in this matter as 
being in support of a higher plane of business ethics, and know that 
we have the sympathy of the best people in the automobile trade. 

RUSHMORE DYNAMO WORKS, 


Plainfield, N. J. Ss. W. Rushmore. 


ECONOMICAL FIGURES FOR 6,000 MILES. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,128.]—Here is an expense account of a Ford Model N which may 
interest your readers. It has been run 6,000 miles, in the country 
and city, without being in for repairs but three times: 

Car, K. W. Magneto, Pittsfield coil, Bemus timer, 
lamps, top, long fenders, chains, speedometer, 


GOD, © Kevccrdcccctoccceccesnceceeecescecescscoes $850.00 
BD 06.66 60505006.6006 cesecddcdccnesecssedeevesesés 75.00 
GOOG ois vc cdiscccvesccicscdessesosccocescuce coos 45.00 
CPR: 60h cbc ic caccdicesevcssccccccccccevese 50.00 


(To clean out carbon three times.) 


Oil, plugs, batteries ......cc cccccccvcccccsccccccs 25.00 - 
Washing, storage on trips, etC.......+--ceseeeeeee 75.00 
CE adeeetdasosesegeececueas $1,120.00 


Answering a question published some time ago, the K. W. mag- 
neto has been very satisfactory with the Pittsfield coil, but would 
not work with the cheap coil on the machine at first. 

You will note that this figures about 41-2 cents per mile, which 
I consider pretty good. I have never managed to operate any other 
machine (I have had six before) for less than ten to twenty cents. 

Gasoline runs as high as 27 miles per gallon. but I have figured 
20 miles as an average; oil about 500 miles per gallon. 

I have been much interested in the expense accounts which you 
have published, and a great deal seems to depend on the driver. 

Cleveland, O. G. 8. C. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF KEROSENE FOR COOLING. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,129.]—In the January 2 issue of ‘‘The Automobile’ W. B. Hill 
writes regarding kerosene as a cooling agent. I use kerosene and 
have used it all winter, or rather since it has become quite cold, 
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and have experienced no bad results as yet. My motor never gets 
hot, although I have nearly half of my radiator covered to keep the 
oil from getting too cold. In using just pure water, I cover the 
radiator entirely and leave it so all the time and the water never 
boils. With the radiator uncovered in cold weather, my pipes will 
freeze on the road, having done this on two occasions. With a posi- 
tive pump as the Reo car has, the writer would not hesitate to use 
kerosene, unless used under very severe conditions where the motor 
was worked to the limit most of the time. Lubricating oils soften 
rubber connections very 1rapidly if warm. I know of a gas engine 
company that uses nothing but oil as a cooling agent, with a gear 
pump, and experiences no trouble whatever. This is on traction en- 
gines of large dimensions, which are worked to the limit most of the 
time, being used on a gang breaking plow on the Western plains. 
As far as danger goes, the water system can and should be as tight 
as the gas tank. All that is needed is a very small vent, and this 
is not absolutely necessary in the cooling system providing the 
water does not get above boiling temperatures. Would be pleased 
to hear from some one who has data on flashing point of oils in 
pipes under slight pressure heat to be applied externally: 
Frederika, Ia, CECIL E, CARR. 


PUTTING A VESTA ACCUMULATOR AWAY. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,130.]—The writer noticed, in your issue of Jan. 2, 1908, your 
article on page 17, in answer to an inquiry of Dr. E. C. Lee, of 
Duluth, Minn., asking for information regarding the care of the 
Vesta battery during the winter. 

You, evidently, are not very well posted on the Vesta sparking 
battery, and as a consequence you gave instructions for the general 
care of a power battery, such as is used on the electric automobile 
and in power plants. 

All that is necessary in taking care of the Vesta battery during 
the winter, when not in use, is to set it away fully charged and to 
keep it in a room of moderate temperature. It is advisable, if it is 
set away for a longer period than three months, to freshen it up 
at the end of three months, by giving it one-half a charge and then 
when ready for use in the springtime have it charged again. No 
injury will result to the battery if cared for in this manner, 

We trust we have explained ourselves clearly in the matter, and. 
remain, VESTA ACCUMULATOR COMPANY, 

Chicago, Ill. Ward Perry, Secretary. 


AN APPRECIATION FROM A WESTERN AUTHOR. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,131.]—This is not for your ‘Letters Interesting and Instruc- 
tive,” asking how to make an old 15-horsepower do the work of a 
modern 40-horsepower by cleaning the spark plugs or changing the 
ratio, which is such a pet scheme for creating power with some of 
your correspondents, but the author of the booklet from the Lima 
(Ohio) Automobile Club, on the subject of “Highway and Road Eti- 
quette,”’ wishes to thank you for the overgrown compliment which 
you have paid me by republishing my entire work in your valuable 
and widely circulated magazine, of which I have long been a faithful 
reader. The original object in writing the book was educational in 
a local way only to stimulate a desire for better roads among our 
farmers, and to try to teach them how to make a quick side step 
on the approach of an automobile without compelling us to hold out 
the clutch while they decided whether they would let us pass to the 
right or to the left—or not at all; but if it can serve a similar pur- 
pose in a broader sphere, it is a double recompense for services 
rendered. CHAUNCEY F. LUFKIN. 

Lima, O. 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE FROM DRY CELLS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[1,132.]—I noted with interest the remarks that your correspon- 
dent makes who signs himself H. W. in letter No. 1,090, as I have 
myself received perfect service from dry batteries since I introduced 
a well made coil in'my car, which does not draw over 1-4 ampere if 
properly adjusted. H. W. states he ran 1,600 miles on a set of bat- 
teries with the coil drawing 3-4 of an ampere, and I would advise 
him to make another test with his coil readjusted, drawing only 
1-4 ampere. I have yet to find an engine of any compression which 
will not perfectly work on this consumption, and some manufac- 
turers even claim that perfect results have been obtained as low 
as 1-20 of an ampere. 

Through my garage experience I can say that almost universally 
those complaining of unsatisfactory results from dry cells have not 
the slightest idea of the coil consumption or the condition of the 
wiring, and, therefore, batteries are blamed where the fault lies 
elsewhere. Cc. R. B. 

New York City. 
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N order to meet both the price and quality demand of a 
very large class of purchasers, it is essential that pro- 
duction be both systematic and on a large scale so as to 
insure a moderate initial cost. This is something the makers 
of the Mitchell, the Mitchell Motor Car Company, Racine, 
Wis., have done, and the nature of the changes made on the 
cars of the Mitchell line for 1908 are indicative of consistent 
adherence to a well-outlined policy of manufacturing. For 
instance, an increase in the comfortable riding qualities of 
the cars has been brought about by a slight lengthening of 
the wheelbases, the touring car now measuring 112 inches 
on the ground as against 108 last year, while the 1908 run- 
about has been lengthened two inches, giving it a wheelbase 
of 92 inches. The gentleman’s roadster, or Model G, is 
mounted on the same chassis as the runabout. The same 
running gear and tire equipment as that which has proved 
so satisfactory on these models during the past year or two 
remains unchanged, and it may be observed here in passing 
that this is one of the chief faults of many an otherwise 
clever designer—the abandonment of well-tried-out devices 
and dimensions for something new and unknown, frequently 
for no other reason than that it is new. 

In the line of improvements, that most important essential 
of any car—the braking equipment, has come in for due 
attention. In the touring car model of the year previous, the 
brake drums measured 10 1-2 inches and have been increased 
by four inches in the 1908 models, while the runabout brake 
drums have been increased from 9 to 101-2 inches. The 
braking system employed is that of the combined externa! 
contracting and internal expanding brakes acting on the 
same drums attached directly to the driving wheels. All 
brake shoes carry a friction facing of fiber, experience having 
shown this material to be 
very satisfactory in service. 
The suspension has not been 
overlooked, and on the 1908 
models all springs are now 
two inches wide and are 
banded, no center holes be- 
ing drilled. Universal joints 
have been protected by a 
combined steel and leather 
casing which is both oil and 
dust-proof. The same type 
of change-speed gear has 
been retained, but a much 
better grade of material em- 
ployed throughout, from 
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which it will be evident that it is the designer’s’ constant aim 
to adhere to a consistent policy of betterment by building on 
the well-tried-out foundation already in hand, than to strike 
out into new and unknown fields, as is so often done, fre- 
quently for no other reason than to gain talking points. 
The rear axles have not been changed in any way, the design 
and material having proved perfectly satisfactory in the pre- 
ceding models. Front axles, while of the same materials, 
have been designed to allow the chassis of each model to 
hang two inches lower, though the road clearance in every 
case remains unaltered. This change is responsible for the 
improvement in the suspension made in the present year’s 
models. 

The refining process has been carried out in the motor in 
the same painstaking manner and with the same close atten- 
tion to detail that characterizes the other improvements of 
the car. The camshaft diameter has been increased from 
3-4 inch to 7-8, the cam face being made one inch wide, while 
the applied middle bearing of the camshaft in the 1907 model 
is now made integral with the motor base. The cap is se- 
cured with a screw bearing on a stiff spring, to prevent the 
application of injurious pressure to it. Two minor changes 
have been made in the valve operation, which is of the direct 
type on the intake and of the overhead type on the exhaust, 
the latter being placed in a cage in the center of the cyl- 
inder head and worked by a vertical push-rod, screw-adjusted 
for length in the top fork and having its lower end dropped 
into a cup in the upper face of the cam roller carrying lifter. 
The lifter has been made slightly longer and its diameter 
increased, permitting the push rod cup to be formed directly 
in the end of the lifter. The intake valve stem has also been 
given a screw length adjustment. The timing idler used 

between the crankshaft and 


camshaft has been elimi- 
nated, the former pinions 
having been made large 


enough to engage directly. 
The hinged rod cap on the 
crank wrists has been re- 
placed by a full marine type 
retained by two stads with 
lock nuts. The bore of the 
20-horsepower motor has 
been increased from 33-4 to 
4 inches. 

Where the transmission is 
concerned, the cone clutch 
has been fitted with six 











VIEW OF DASH AND CENTRAL PORTION OF CHASSIS. 


springs to insure gradual engagement. The pinions of the 
gear-set are now made of special oil-tempered steel of 6-8 
pitch, it having become standard practice to make gear teeth 
for this purpose shorter than standard lengths, thus gaining 
in strength by saving outside diameter as well as in machine 
work. The shafts are carried in babbitt bearings supported 
in an aluminum housing with cast-iron cover, the latter 
adding rigidity to the lower member. 

The front axle is an I-beam section of drop-forged steel 
without welds and using the Lemoine type of stub axle 
support. Two-point adjustable ball bearings are used, the 
balls measuring 1-2 and 3-4 inches, respectively. Hyatt 
roller bearings are used on the rear axle except on the inside 
bearing of the bevel pinion shaft, which is an annular ball 
bearing, while all thrusts are taken on ball disks. The differ- 
ential gear is of the spur type, employing eight pinions. The 
control is of the standard type throughout and reveals but 
few, if any, material changes over that of the preceding 
models. Instead of equalizing the brakes in the usual man- 
ner, the pressure applied to each brake shoe is regulated in- 
dependently by a screw adjustment readily accessible when 
the footboards are lifted. The steering gear is of the worm 
and segment type, the spark and throttle levers being placed 
in front of the column. As the result of the great demand 
for Mitchell cars last year, the manufacturers found it neces- 
sary to increase their facilities substantially, with the aid of 
which they plan to turn out 2,200 pleasure cars and 120 
motor trucks during the coming season. 





CARBURETER SIDE OF MOTOR SHOWING VALVE MECHANISM, 
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NEW TYPE OF FRICTION TRANSMISSION. 


This is a device intended to act as a means of changing 
the ratio of the speed of the motor of an automobile and 
its driving wheels, and to transmit the power of tHe former. 
It is the invention of J. U. Baker of Stoutsville, O., and 
differs considerably from the usual type of friction transmis- 
sion now employed for this purpose. It consists of an angle 
steel frame, carrying a friction disk at each side. These disks 
each have two bevel faces and are mounted in extension bear- 
ings. The bevel feces on the disks are spaced five inches 
apart at their outer edges, admitting the insertion between 
them of the speed cones, which are mounted on an extension 
of the propeller shaft, the latter being supported by three 
bearings, two of them on the ends of the frame, and a center 
bearing mounted on a pillar supported by a longitudinal 
bracket beneath the center of the frame. 

The primary section of the driving shaft extends from the 
motor to a point just inside the outer bevel surfaces on the 
disks. At this point the drive shaft bears a cone keyed to it, 
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THE BAKER FRICTION TRANSMISSION SHOWING THE SPEED CONES. 


this cone entering and engaging the cup cone keyed on the 
end of the driving shaft just in front of it, as will be seen 
upon reference to the photographic view of the device in 
which one of the friction disks has been removed in order 
to illustrate its details and manner of operation. This cup 
cone is in reality two cones, containing a smaller inverted 
cone at the bottom of the hollow of the first. The tapered 
end of this inverted tone extends outward and engages in the 
recess of the first cone mentioned, thus giving a double V- 
shaped locking engagement which gives the direct drive on 
high speed. On the propeller shaft, opposite the outer bevel 
surfaces of the disks, is mounted the primary cone, which 
is movable on a feather and is brought into engagement 
with the two outer surfaces of the disks, 

By a double acting lever arrangement, the larger and inner 
cone keyed to the end shaft comes into engagement with the 
inner bevel surface of the disks at the same time that the 
primary cone engages, thus producing a speed reduction be- 
tween the motor and driving wheels in the ratio of 3.25 to 1. 
For reversing, a pedal-operated lever brings the primary 
cone into engagement in conjunction with the larger cone 
mounted on the rear portion of the driving shaft, this cone 
also sliding on a feather. The shaft-locking or coupling de- 
vice is operated by sliding the rear section of the driving 
shaft forward by means of the speed lever attached to the 
yoke mounted on this part of the shaft. 
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NE of the chief improvements to be found on the Premier 

cars for 1908 is the adoption of low-tension ignition on 
Models 30 and 45. A Bosch magneto is used as a source of 
current supply and the arrangement of the system is of par- 
ticular interest. Long pitch spiral gears are located on the 
intake camshaft, so arranged as to drive the vertical shafts 
on which they are placed, the cams operating to make and 
‘break hammers. The vertical shafts are in two parts, the 
lower end carrying the spiral gear being journaled in the 
crankcase, while the other end carries the cams and is jour- 
maled in a Hess-Bright ball bearing, the latter being located 
on the cylinders directly under the cams. A three-jaw clutch 
coupling joins the two parts of the shaft which are marked 
so as to facilitate their reassembly without disturbing the 
ignition timing. The pitting of the electrodes common in 
such systems has been obviated by making both contacts of 
liberal size and employing iridium-platinum, which is fas- 
tened by brazing with pure copper. 

One of the distinctive features of this ignition system is 


the method of cushioning the contact, a patent having been | 


applied for on the device employed. 

wear of the igniter points, bushings, 
and other moving parts is auto- 
matically compensated for, besides 
which it provides a hammer giving 
a large spark at lower motor 
speeds, which greatly facilitates 
starting. The spark occurs right 
in the path of the incoming gas, 
as the points are located directly 
over the inner edge of the inlet 
valve. To electrically connect the 
different igniters, a 1-4-inch brass 
trod, protected by a fiber 
tube, is employed, to- 
gether with small knife 
switches. The auxiliary 
ignition system is of the 
high-tension type, em- 
ploying an improved 
type of secondary dis- 
tributor and single vi- 
brator coil especially 
designed to stand con- 
#tant hard service. Both 
systems are advanced at 
the same time and in 


By this means, the 
cam rollers, cams 


















MOTOR FROM MAGNETO SIDE SHOWING IGNITER SHAFTS. 





the same ratio by a single lever located on the steering 
wheel, and each can be independently adjusted. 

Though this is one of the chief features of distinction 
between these two models of the Premier and their prede- 
cessors, they also incorporate numerous others, such as the 
twin-cylinder castings with independent water jackets, thus 
gaining the advantages of uniform expansion as with inde- 
pendent cylinders without the extra water connections neces- 
sary on the latter. The valves are of nickel-steel and work in 
easily renewable bushings. Instead of the double or triple 
“Y” type of manifold ordinarily employed, the cylinders are 
provided with a longitudinal intake port beneath the valves, 
the mixture being introduced through flanged “T” fittings, 
thus making the connections very short and providing equal 
suction for each cylinder. This gives the effect of heating 
the intake by water jacketing and prevents condensation at 
low speeds. The “T” connections between the pairs of 
cylinders are equipped with slip-joint stuffing-boxes. Alu- 


minum cover plates are employed on the large openings in 
the jackets, thus permitting access to the entire interior while 
their fastening of small machine screws prevents damage 
freezing, as 


from they would readily give way long 
before the pressure be- 
came sufficiently great to 
endanger the _ cylinder 
casting itself, 

Another feature of 
note is the use of a 
pressed steel oil pan di- 
vided into two compart- 
ments in the four-cylin- 
der and three in the six- 
cylinder car, to form the 
bottom of the crankcase, 
a mechanical force-feed 
lubricator being located 
under the bonnet’ in 
close proximity to the 
exhaust pipe, and feed- 
ing to the cylinders just 
below the second piston 
ring when the latter is 
down, the other bearings 
being taken care of by 
the splash lubrication of 
the independent oil com- 
partments. A _ feature 








TOP VIEW OF TWO-CYLINDER UNIT WITH IGNITER DETAILS. 


that will be found of great convenience by the user of the 
Premier is the provision of a bull’s-eye showing the oil level 
in the splash compartments. With regard to the remainder 
of the motor, the pistons are cast from selected gray iron and 
chilled inside. After being roughed out all over they are 
annealed and set aside for some time, each piston then being 
ground to exact size with a slight taper at the upper end. 
Four rings are employed. The connecting rods are I-beam 





BOTTOM VIEW OF MOTOR, SHOWING LIBERAL SIZED BEARINGS. 


drop-forgings, the main bearings consisting of Parsons white 
brass bushings held in place by cap screws and lock plates. 
Drop-forging, rough turning, special heat-treatment and fin- 
ishing on the grinding machine are the various processes 
through which the crankshaft is put. It is of large diameter 
and of special steel. The upper half of the crankcase is of 
close-grained cast iron, and while slightly heavier than alu- 
minum, it provides a rigid support for the cylinders as well 
as the crankshaft and camshaft. 

A Weston multiple disk type of clutch forms the first step 
in the transmission, and is employed with a direct pressure 
spring. The connection between the clutch and gear-set is 
through a hardened floating shaft squared within the forward 
end of the clutch spider and having a three-jaw clutch- 
coupling at its other end, the jaws being slightly spherical 
and thus acting as a universal. Final drive is. by shaft: Some 


of the other specifications are pressed steel frame, I-beam 
drop-forged front axle, Lemoine steering knuckles of vanad- 
jum steel, crucible steel rear axle housing, Hess-Bright. an- 
nular ball bearings in gear-set and wheels, Schwarz’ wheels, 
long semi-elliptic springs front and full-elliptie rear, honey=" 
comb radiator of autogenously welded tapered copper tubes, 
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and extremely liberal and well-designed braking equipment. 

In the case of practically every one of these features the 
detailed specifications would be of considerable interest did’ 
space permit of enlarging upon them. For instance, the 
radiator is fastened to the forward end of the frame by rein- 
forced bronze brackets, the whole being mounted on a rub- 
ber cushion, while the top of the radiator is not fastened im 
any way, thus preventing distortion. Circulation is by means 
of centrifugal pump gear-driven by a fiber pinion inclosed in 
the crankcase. The water connections are made of auto- 
genously welded copper tubes of smooth interior and have 
been designed of such generous size that in case of stoppage 
of the pump the water would circulate freely by the thermo- 
syphon action. A feature of the radiator itself is the pro- 


vision of a large expansion tank, thus preventing waste when 
the motor is raced suddenly. A drain cock is inserted in the 
pump suction pipe, this being the lowest point,-so that it 
permits of draining the entire system. 

The brakes are likewise worthy of special mention for 





THE SUBSTANTIAL REAR AXLE UNIT WITH ITS STEEL HOUSING. 


more reasons than one. Two systems are employed, both: 
being applied to drums measuring 147-8 inches diameter by 
3-inch face, made integral with the hubs. The foot brake is 
pedal operated and consists of an internal expanding bronze 
ring, each ring carrying 44 cork inserts 1 1-8 inches in diam- 
eter compressed into 3-4-inch holes. The expansion links. 
employed caused the braking ring to be carried centrally 
when not in use, thus eliminating any drag. The emergency 
brake is lever-operated as usual, and consists of a contract- 
ing band lined with camel’s hair belting. Both brakes are 
equalized by means of pressed steel brake beams sliding in 
reinforced slots in the sides of the frame members, thus giv- 
ing an equal amount of resistance at each rear wheel and 


* minimizing the tendency to skid when braking. Provision is- 


made for very easy external adjustment for wear on both sets- 
of brakes, this being a feature long needed on the average 
American car. 





BRAKE DRUM ASSEMBLY SHOWING LARGE NUMBER OF CORK INSERTS: 
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ie week there arrived in New York one of the first 
of the new Selden cars, which are now being built 
at Rochester, N. Y., by the Selden Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany. The car is the work of E. T. Birdsall from begin- 
ning to end, and to those who are familiar with this de- 
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DESIGNER E. T. BIRDSALL IN THE NEW 30-HORSEPOWER SELDEN. 


signer’s career in the automobile field and his achievements 
before entering it, this in itself is a sufficient guaranty of 
its worth. But the car speaks for itself far better than the 
reputation of any builder or designer alone possibly could, 
and the first question that those who have had an oppor- 








tunity of looking the new production over, have given vent 
to, is “How do you do it?” and then as an after thought, 
“How long are you going to do it that price?” 

But, as a keen observer of automobile conditions in this 
country, Mr. Birdsall has carefully studied every detail of the 
matter. “There is no intention on 
our part of selling the first series 
of cars at this price, and then, as 
soon as people know what they 
can do, of jumping it,” said Mr. 
Birdsall in an interview. 

Built to sell at $2,000 in com- 
plete running order, the new 28- 
30-horsepower Selden represents 
the materialization of a _ well- 
known designer’s ideas of what 
the medium-priced car should be, 
and there is no question what- 
ever in the minds of any of those 
who have seen the car and rid- 
den in it that he has struck the 
nail fairly on the head. The en- 
gine is of the four-cylinder verti- 
cal type, with cylinders cast in 
pairs, valves all on the right-hand 
side operated from a single cam- 
shaft by the direct thrust method. 
For ignition one of the new Splitdorf four-unit, non-vibrating 
coils with a master vibrator is employed in connection with a 
set of accumulators, a Schebler taking care of the essential of 
carburetion. The transmission consists of a leather-faced 
cone clutch, a three-speed selective gear set and shaft drive. 


CHICAGO NOW THE HOME OF A NEW STEAMER 





T has long been reported that the American automobile 

world was soon to see a new steam car from the hands 
of Webb Jay, the former racing driver, whose experience 
with this type extends: over a number of years, but no hint 
of what the newcomer would look like has been allowed to 
leak out, so that the accompanying photograph of this en- 
trant into the steam ranks, which claims Chicago as its home, 
reveals its lines for the first time. 
It is known as the Webb Jay 
Steamer and is considerable of a 
departure where this type of car 
is concerned, as the entire power 
plant has been installed beneath 
the bonnet forward without mak- 
ing the latter unduly long or 
bulky. As a matter of fact, it 
bears more of a resemblance to 
a six-cylinder gasoline car than 
anything else, and the employ- 
ment of a double side chain type 
of drive, which also represents a 
radical departure in this field, 
further carries out this idea. 
Moreover, the control, centered 
on the steering wheel in much 
the usual manner, is also 'pat- 
terned more or less closely after 
standard practice in the gaso- 





line field, so that the car is apt to deceive even those ob- 
servers who are accustomed to give more than a casual 
glance to such matters when they see a new car for the first 
time. A graceful and roomy body of the straight-line type 
is fitted, and the whole car is well-proportioned and attrac- 
tive, as will be evident upon reference to the accompanying 
photograph of one of the first of the new Chicago productions. 
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STRIKINGLY ATTRACTIVE LINES OF THE NEW WEBB JAY STEAMER. 
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STUDEBAKER BUILDS ELECTRIC BANK WAGON. 


The National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo., has recently put into com- 
mission an electric bank wagon which was built for it by the Studebaker Auto- 
mobile Company, of South Bend, Ind. The body was built upon the bank’s 
specifications. A door opens on each side in the center. Justin the rear of the 
driver’s seat and extending under it, and wholly inside the body, is located a 
strong box made of wood and lined with heavy shect steel. 





AUTO PATROL WAGONS POPULAR. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—One department of activity in 
which the commercial vehicle is daily gaining ground is 
that of municipal service and particularly as an aid to the 
police. A large number of American cities have already 
adopted automobile patrol wagons, the latest of these being 
Indianapolis. Last summer the Department of Public Safety 
in the latter city made a very thorough test of a Rapid 
commercial car, and as a result have decided to purchase 
three of them for regular police service. The tests extended 
over two days, from noon August 17 to August 19, in which 
time 51 runs were made. The average trip was 29.3 blocks 
and the average time consumed in making the trip was 
11.5 minutes. This included getting under way by starting 
the dead engine, which required eight seconds on the aver- 
age, loading the prisoners, telephoning to headquarters, and 
the like. Another feature of the tests was the economy 
shown by the car, as a total of 185 miles was covered on 
12 gallons of gasoline, an average of 15 1-2 miles to the 
gallon, making the cost for fuel 1 4-37 cents per mile—a 
most excellent record for a commercial car of this size. 








RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY’S LATEST PATROL WAGON, 
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STODDARD-DAYTON ADDS SPECIAL LANDAULET. 


An interesting type of automobile designed for service 
in towns has been produced by the Dayton Motor Car Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. As will be seen from the illustration, 
the car is fitted with a special type of landaulet body for two 
persons, and has many features which recommend it for 
use by physicians, ladies shopping or visiting, or the numer- 
ous services of a town carriage. 

Model 8N, as it is known in the Stoddard-Dayton cata- 
logue, has as its motive power a four-cylinder engine with 
cylinders cast in pairs and measuring 3 7-8 by 3 3-4 bore 
and stroke. From these are obtained 18 horsepower, quite 
sufficient for a vehicle of this nature, designed to carry com- 
paratively small loads and be economical to maintain. Trans- 
mission is of the selective type, giving three speeds forward 
and reverse, clutch is leather-faced cone type with ball bear- 
ing spring thrust and ball bearing clutch thrust; drive is 
by propeller shaft and rear live axle. The pressed steel 
frame, made in the company’s own factory, is mounted on 
semi-elliptic springs, 36 inches in front and 46 inches in 
the rear. Wheelbase is 101 inches and road clearance 9 
inches. A very complete equipment comprises gas lamps, 
side and tail lamps, horn, generator, tools, etc. Total weight 
of the car is 1,400 pounds. 
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MODEL 8N STODDARD-DAYTON SPECIAL LANDAULET. 





CLAIMS THE ECONOMY MILEAGE’MEDAL, 


“Fifty thousand miles in my ‘Old Husky,’ a Rambler 1904 
Model, at a cost of only $200 for upkeep,” says W. W. 
Watts, a Los Angeles autoist. Mr. Watts is an architect 
and builder, and supplementing the above brief but rather 
pointed statement of his record, says: “I would like to 
challenge any American autoist to furnish proof of a bet- 
ter mileage and economy record. Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers of the Rambler 
cars, will act as sponsors for Watts, who has deposited with 
them proofs of his mileage covered in four touring sea- 
sons, as well as an itemized account of his expenditures 
for maintenance. 

By virtue of his record, which is the equivalent of twice 
round the world, Mr. Watts may demand the presidency 
of the Rambler Fifteen Thousand Club, an organization of 
Rambler owners who have driven the same Rambler car 
15,000 miles or more. Mr. Watts purchased his car in Los 
Angeles in May, 1904, and, in a country where long trips 
are possible every day in the year, piled up an average of 
12,000 miles very season, no obstacles being considered too 
great to be overcome. He says he will drive the “old tub” 
another season and maybe longer, so that by the time the 
old car finally gives way to a more modern successor, it will 
have achieved enviable records:in more ways than one. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES 


By J. A. LORD. 


EW of our automobile manufacturers are apparently 
aware of the excellent market for cheaper grades of 
cars which is open to them in most of the cities of the east 
coast of South America. If they are, it is unfortunate to 
be compelleed to record that results show that they have 
not, up to the present, taken advantage of their opportu- 
nities. Few good roads are found in South America outside 
of the municipal limits, but most of the cities, which spread 
over large areas, have level, well-paved and shaded thorough- 
fares, affording excellent roadways for the automobile. 

The South American likes anything showy, or stylish, 
or out of the ordinary, and a small business runabout either 
for two or four persons will find a ready sale. The ability 
to attend to business under circumstances different from 
general customs appeals to these fastidious peoples and the 
only reason why there are not more autos in use seems to 
be on account of the backwardness of our auto manufac- 
turers in entering a field offering so many and good oppor- 
tunities. 

On the Amazon and its delta there are but two cities— 
Manaos and Para—likely to use the automobile. At Manaos, 
fifteen hundred miles from the Amazon’s mouth, there are 
elegant streets to be found and many rich rubber merchants 
are ready and anxious to buy a good machine. At Para, one 
hundred and thirty miles from the mouth, most beautifully 
shaded streets lead out into the suburbs where are located 
the zodlogical garden and the Rodriques Alves Bosque, the 
latter being a park more beautiful and almost as large as 
Central Park. 

Pernambuco could probably use a dozen machines of 
small cost on its shaded and fairly well-paved streets. There 
are a few good, but short, drives outside of the city limits. 
Further down the coast, San Salvador (or Bahia, as we know 
it), is a city which in reality is two cities. The commercial 
section is at sea level and the retail and residential section 
is on a level elevation reached by steep hills for wagons and 
elevators and inclines for passengers. At Bahia there are 
long, elegantly paved streets in the upper city, most of which 
lead to beautiful roadways extending along the ocean, afford- 
ing magnificent marine views. There is no doubt but that 
our manufacturers would find a ready sale in this city. 

But the best automobile markets, the ones from which large 
returns should be realized, are farther south at Rio de 
Janeiro, Petropolis and Sao Paulo in Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres in Argentine. Rio de Janeiro and its mountain suburb, 
Petropolis, will gladly welcome the advent of the American 
autos. European manufacturers have agencies at Brazil’s 
capital, but their prices have been placed so high that they 
are almost prohibitive, though there are upwards of two 


hundred autos, including two large auto “buses, in use in 
Rio de Janeiro at the present time. Several auto "buses are 
now in the course of construction and delivery. A two or 
four-seated car adapted to both business and pleasure and 
offered at the proper price is in demand at the present time 
both at Rio de Janeiro and Petropolis. 

Sao Paulo and Bello Horizonte, the first the greatest cof- 
fee-growing center of the world and the latter the capital of 
the State of Minas Geraes, offer rich markets for the pleas- 
ure car builder. Sao Paulo has many rich coffee fazendeiros, 
or coffee growers, who would use their cars in regularly 
visiting their coffee fazendas or farms. Bello Horizonte”s 
residents consist mostly of those natives who have become 
wealthy from Minas Geraes’ resources. No earnest develop- 
ment of the State of Minas Geraes has been prosecuted up 
to the present time, and yet in a few years many poor people 
have become rich in simply “scratching the surface” of its 
precious stones, gold and silver. 

No better market for a limited number of cars could be 
wanted than at Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay. Its 
miles and miles of modern streets connecting with the most 
magnificent country roads one wishes to ride over afford 
excellent trackage for automobiles. At Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario possibly the best American market is open to com- 
petition. There are many European cars here, and an old- 
world company is about to inaugurate a taximeter cab ser- 
vice in the former city. Nevertheless, the writer was asked 
many times while in Buenos Ayres, three months ago, why 
our American auto builders do not offer their products for 
sale in that city. 

At Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres and, to a limited 
extent in Montevideo, many auto freight trucks are needed. 
Rio de Janeiro should have a taximeter cab service at 
“popular” prices. An auto-’bus line similar to that which is 
in operation on Fifth avenue, New York, would net most 
satisfactory returns should it be put in operation on the main 
thoroughfare in Buenos Ayres. At the present time there is 
only one American car being pushed energetically in South 
America, and this demonstration has only been going on 
for about three months. 

Our automobile manufacturers should investigate the pos- 
sibilities open to them in this fertile field. Good returns will 
be realized if they will only have the courage and patience 
to fight against all kinds of apparent deterring contingencies 
which in the end are no harder to overcome than the troubles 
experienced and mastered in domestic trade, if the distance 
of six thousand miles is taken into consideration as the step- 
ping stone between the producer and the consumer, and with 
agents on the ground this is not such a great obstacle. 





AMERICAN AUTO OMNIBUSES IN JAPAN. 


United States Consul George H. Scidmore reports that 
the Soshin Motor Car Company began operations at Na- 
gasaki, Japan, on November 4 with two auto omnibuses, 
manufactured by Knox & Co., of Springfield, Mass. The 
line of travel is confined to the level roads along the water 
front and up the valley to the suburb of Urakami, a distance 
of nearly three miles. An increase in the number of vehicles 
and length of route is expected at an early date. Owing to 
the very hilly surface and narrow and undeveloped character 
of the roads in this part of the Japanese island of Kiushiu, 
some time must elapse before improvements will permit an 
extensive use of motor vehicles. Their speed is restricted 
to eight miles per hour within city limits. 





TRIAL OF RENARD MOTOR ROAD TRAIN. 


A report from U. S. Consul Alfred K. Moe states that there 
was recently tried in Dublin the new Renard road train, 
and that those interested in the problems of transportation in 
Ireland, apart from the railway companies, regarded it as hav- 
ing great possibilities for the development of the island. 

“The difficulty of transportation, both as regards freight 
and passengers in Ireland, the high rates and fares, and the 
very inadequate service supplied by the railways, offers a 
choice field for the first individual or company with courage 
and money enough to develop a system which will give the 
people of Ireland a chance to become factors in the agricul- 
tural and industrial life of the country, from which they are 
at present excluded by excessive railway charges. 
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“SHOW-ME” STATE AUTOISTS WILL TOUR SOME 





T. LOUIS, Jan. 20—Thoughtful Missouri autoists are 
anticipating this year a period of reconstruction in 

the automobiledom of the State; for, since the death of the 
drastic motor vehicle law which only permitted the use of a 
motor-driven vehicle throughout the State for something like 


$342 annually and the coming of a new law which gives an 
enlightened form of State registration, the man who drives 





CRYSTAL SPRING SUPPLIES BOTH MACHINE AND BEAST. 


a car in the “Show-Me” State has begun to feel emancipated. 
Since automobiling in Missouri has been healthy and vigor- 
ous in spite of opposition from farmers and indifferent roads 
—to say nothing of the law—there is every reason to believe, 
now that the sort of automobiling slavery which has been so 
hard te bear has passed, that the new order of things will 
bring forth conditions which will delight the tradesman 
and the enthusiast alike. 

St. Louis autoists are still under the ban of a city tax of 
$10 per year, but car owners have been paying this long 
enough to become accustomed to it, and it is as nothing 
compared to the restrictions of the past in the form of 
separate taxes for each county in which one wished to 
drive his car. St. Louis is peculiarly situated, so that it is 
not in any county, so that formerly whenever one wished 
to drive outside the city limits he had to be provided 
with a county license according to the direction in which 
he wished to go. To pass out of the city on the north 
or west, it was necessary to have a St. Louis county license; 
if he went South, he found that unless he had a Jefferson 
county license he would be held up by a deputy, or a con- 
stable, before he had journeyed far. To drive some fifty 
miles north, west or south he had to provide himself with 
other licenses. The annual cost of such county taxes varied 
from $2 to $3, according to the local interpretation of the 
law. In order to drive in every county in the State he 
was liable to a yearly tax, which at the rate of $3 per 
county, amounted to $342, and that amount did not include 
the city licerise. 

The State registration act was not passed until after 
a hard three-years’ fight on the part of the St. Louis and 
Kansas City clubs, and even when the victory came many 
autoists could scarcely realize it—they had almost become 
used to it. But they are fully awake to the possibilities of 
it now, and, the restrictions gone, they are looking forward 
to the spring and summer with better opportunities for 
exploring unknown roads and sections where the automobile 
has scarcely been seen. Those who have been in the habit 
of shipping their cars to the East for the summer months 
are contemplating changing their plans this season and 
see something of their own State under the new régime. 

A well-known capitalist the other day was asking your 


correspondent’s advice about buying a new car for himself. 

“What do you want to use it for?” he was asked. 

“I want a car that I can run to Kansas City with—one 
that will be comfortable and will stand up over Missouri 
roads. I am tired of touring around in the East, where 
there’s a ‘six-miles-an-hour’ sign on every telegraph post 
and a police trap on every decent stretch of road.” 

Such is the new Missouri spirit. 

Promise of future activity in out-of-town driving has been 
shown, since the enactment of the registration law, in the 
larger use of such splendid macadam highways as the De 
Soto pike—famous in the old bicycle days—the Manchester 
road, the St. Charles rock road, and the Gravois road. The 
De Soto pike and other roads in Jefferson county were 
practically boycotted by St. Louis automobilists under the 
old law because one county license was about all anyone 
cared to provide himself with, and St. Louis county was 
chosen because it provides the greatest number of good 
roads. Now the run to De Soto is one of the most popular, 
while many who in the past never crossed the Missouri river 
now push into St. Charles county and even beyond. The 
De Soto pike provides a splendid demonstrating run with 
its long hills. One section of this road is composed of two 
hills that form an acute angle, each leg of which is fully 
a mile long. If one drives through St. Charles county over 
dirt roads—with, possibly, a ford or two—and along the 
Quiver river bottom of Lincoln county, into Pike, he will 
find the justly celebrated roads of that county. A great 
many have been in the habit of avoiding the picturesque, 
though unreliable, route through St. Charles county by tak- 
ing their cars on board a Mississippi river steamboat at St. 
Louis and landing at Hannibal. 

Let it not be imagined for an instant that the automobilist 
in Missouri is free from the pestilence of the man with a 
deputy’s commission in his pocket, who seeks to make a 
living off of automobile enthusiasm. His trade has been a 
lucrative one for several years, and the motor vehicle law, 
although favoring autoists, has not retarded his business. 
That the attitude of the country gentry is not as menacing 
or as violent as it was a year ago is, however, true, and 
the automobilists feel safer and in every way more comfort- 
able outside the city limits than ever before. 





TYPICAL MISSOURI ROAD LEADING OUT OF ST. LOUIS. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 
AMERICAN. 


Shows and Meetings. 
eS ee —Providence, State Armory, 
Frank M. Prescott, manager. 


Automobile Show. 


ere —Kansas City, Mo., Convention Hall, Automobile 
Dealers’ Association of Kansas City, 

Feb. 10-15...... -——Detroit, Light Guard Armory, Tri-State Automo- 
bile and Sporting Goods Association, Seventh An- 
nual Show. 

Feb. 17-22......—Cleveland, Central Armory, Annual Show, Cleve- 


land Automobile Dealers’ 
Collister, manager. 

Feb. 21-29...... —Newark, N. J., Electric Park Auditorium, New 
Jersey Automobile Trade Association and New 
Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, 

a eee —Boston, Mechanics’ Building and Horticultural 
Hall, Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
Chester I. Campbell, manager, 5 Park Square. 

ae) Ee —Boston, Bay State Auto Association Clubhouse. 
First Quarterly Meeting, Society of Automobile 


Association. George 


Engineers. 

Mar. 9-14....... —Buffalo, Convention Hall, Sixth Annual Automo- 
bile Show, Automobile Club of Buffalo. Dai H. 
Lewis, manager. 

Mar. 21-28...... —Toronto, Canada, St. Lawrence Arena, Automo- 
bile Show. R. M. Jaffray, manager. 

Apr. 6-12....... —Montreal, Canada, Arena, Third Annual Automo- 


bile and Sportsman’s Show. R. M. Jaffray, Mer. 


Motor Boat Shows. 
Jan. 25-Feb. 1..—Boston, Mechanics’ Building, National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. Chester I. 
Campbell, manager, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
oe eee —Buffalo, Convention Hall, First Annual Power Boat 
and Sportsman’s Show, auspices of Buffalo Launch 
Club. Dai H. Lewis, manager. 
-—New York City, Madison Square Garden, Four- 
teenth Annual Motor Boat and Sportsman’s Show. 


Race Meets, Hill Climbs, Etc. 


Feb. 20-Mar. 7. 


Seer —Ormond-Daytona, Fla., Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, 
Mar. 16-21...... —Savannah, Ga., Savannah Automobile Club. 
Ma kis asa el —Briarcliff Trophy Race, Westchester County, N. Y. 
Robert L. Morrell, chairman. 
Bing 6-6... ccc0s —Harrisburg-Philadelphia and Return, 150-mile En- 
durance Run, Motor Club of Harrisburg. 
SN GBs i2desvee —Bridgeport, Conn., Sport Hill Climb, Bridgeport 
Automobile Club. 
FOREIGN. 
Shows. 


Jan.18-Feb.2,’08—Turin, Italy, Fifth International Automobile Ex- 
hibition, Palace of Fine Arts, Valentino Park, 
Automobile Club of Turin. 

“Mar. 21-28...... —London, Agricultural Hall, Cordingley’s Show. 

eee 6-30. . 2.2.00 —Moscow, Russia, International Automobile Expo- 
sition, Automobile Club of Moscow. 


Race Meets, Hill Climbs, Etc. 
-April1-13...... —Monaco Motor Boat Races and Motor Boat Exhi- 
bition, International Sporting Club of Monaco. 
April 25-May 25—Industrial Vehicle Competition, Automobile Club 


of France, 
BEET ccccincccves —Paris, Competition for Agricultural Automobiles, 
auspices of “L’Auto.’”’” (Date to be announced.) 
Diew 16. 0.200000 —Sicily, Targa Florio, Automobile Club of Italy. 
June 1-18....... —Reliability Trials for Pleasure Cars, Automobile 
Club of Great Britain. 
June 9-17....... —Touring Competition for the Prince Henry of 


Prussia Prize, Germany, Imperial Automobile Club 
of Germany. 

July 1-15....... —Grand Prix, Dieppe Circuit, Automobile Club of 
France, (Exact date to be announced.) Single and 
two-cylinder runabout race on preceding day.) 


July 13-17...... —Ostend, Belgium, International Race Week, Auto- 
mobile Club of Ostend. 

July 20-30...... —Ardennes Circuit Races and Coupe de Liedederke, 
Automobile Club of Belgium. 

Aug., 1908...... —France, Coupe de la Presse, Automobile Club of 
France. (Exact date to be announced.) 


Aug. 29-30......—France, Mont Ventoux Hill Climb, Vauclusien 
Automobile Club. 


Sept. 1-8....... —French Voiturette Contest, auspices of ‘“‘L’Auto.” 
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BOOKS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 


A. L. A. M. Fifth Annual Handbook.—One hundred and 
fourteen different models and types of cars are shown in 
the fifth .annual handbook published in an improved and 
more handsome form by the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. The descriptions and illustrations 
deal with all American cars licensed under the Selden patent, 
as well as the leading foreign firms importing under the 
same license. The specifications include standard color, seat- 
ing capacity, clutch, wheelbase, tire dimensions, number of 
brakes, cylinders, ignition, transmission, power and price. 
For the first time the horsepower rating adopted by the 
mechanical branch of the association last year is given in 
the handbook, a page being devoted to this, calling attention 
to the basis of the formula and how horsepower can be 
computed at a glance. Though the formula was produced 
to act as a commercial rating, there is no reason why 
it should not be employed equally well for contests of 
any nature. Eighty per cent. of the cars shown in the 
book have adopted this method of computation, and it is 
expected that in next year’s handbook all the members will 
have adopted this formula as their standard. 


~ An Aeronautical Textbook.—Herbert Chatley, in his text- 
book on “The Problem of Flight,” published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia and New York, has 
tackled the difficulties of acrial navigation from the stand- 
point of the engineer. There is little in the book that will 
appeal to the dabbler or the man interested in aeronautics 
as a possible field of sport. To the serious student, however 
undismayed by mathematical analysis, there is plenty of sub- 
stantial food. Dirigible balloons of the lighter-than-air 
type receive but a small amount of attention compared with 
the consideration of aeroplanes and aviplanes, the author 
evidently rightly considering that it is in the realm of the 
heavier-than-air type that the real solution of the problem 
will eventually be found. It might be objected that too 
much space has been wasted on storage batteries and gaso- 
line engines of a type little suited for aerial navigation, 
while practically no attention is paid to the several light- 
weight aerial motors successful in public tests. The volume 
is freely illustrated by line drawings and half-tone illus- 
trations. 


Touring Through Italy.—Art overrules all in Dan Fellows 
Platt’s “Through Italy with Car and Camera,” 2 handsome 
illustrated volume published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. But as the author wisely remarks in 
his preface, a study of the world’s finest art treasures being 
the main feature of every right-minded visit to Italy, no 
excuse is needed for the many references to pictures, statu- 
ary and architecture. There is much more of the artist 
than the automobilist about the volume, but even the most 
enthusiastic and sporty driver will not object to be free 
from the odor of gasoline in the persuance of the volume. 
There are sufficient glimpses of scenes along the road to 
make the volume interesting as an account of travel by 
automobile, but for the person interested in the wealth of 
art of the country and desirous of seeing it in the most 
pleasing manner, no better volume could be recommended. 


A German Automobile Handbook.—“Automobiltechnischer 
Kalender,” a handbook of the automobile industry for 1908, 
is a compact, closely-printed volume of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages, from the publishing house of M. Krayn, Berlin. 
Completeness, amounting almost to elaborateness, is a fea- 
ture of the Teutonic work, the machines described and 
parts analyzed in detail being, with very few exceptions, 
those of current models. The German industry is naturally 
the one occupying the major part of the publication, though 
French models are given some attention. Engineering tables 
are a strong feature of the book. 
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A Good Roads Suggestion New York State has author- 
of Great Promise. ized the expenditure of $101,- 
000,000 for the building of a modern waterway, much of 
which simply enlarges the route of the famous Erie Canal. 
It has been suggested that the 325 miles of practically level 
road represenetd by the towpath of the old waterway, or in 
view of the indefinite delay in the completion of the new 
canal and the political scandals already growing out of it, 
the canal itself be filled in to form what would undoubtedly 
be one of the greatest highways that any State in the 
Union could boast of. The State has pledged itself to the 
completion of the barge canal, but that might be entirely 
changed by an avalanche of public sentiment in the not dis- 
tant future. 

By taking advantage of the bed of the canal a vast amount 
of preliminary work and its cost would be avoided, and 
as the route of the canal is naturally characterized by long, 
straight stretches and sweeping curves of large radius, the 
actual rise to be overcome being so small that when dis- 
tributed over but a small portion of the available dis- 
tance, the grade would be imperceptible. In fact, to those 
at all familiar with roads or road building, it is hardly 
necessary to dilate upon the tremendous advantages that 
would accrue to the State from the successful completion 
of such a highway as this, and it is next to impossible to 
estimate the benefits that would be derived therefrom. New 
York has shown its progressiveness in the matter of good 
roads by appropriating $50,000,000 for their building. A sub- 
stantial portion of that sum could not be employed to better 
advantage than in the construction of such an ideal highway. 
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Seller Now Sensibly Con- “When did we go out of the 
Siders the Buyer’s Rights. automobile business and enter 
the highway robbery line?” asked one of America’s fore- 
most automobile manufacturers of his superintendent, upon 
discovering, quite by accident, that the prices which were 
being charged for replacement parts of his cars would, if 
totaled, amount to fully three times the list price of the 
complete automobile. This is a matter of more or less 
ancient history, and the manner in which things have im- 
proved in the meantime is one of the most certain indica- 
tions that the automobile industry as a whole is being firmly 
founded on a business basis. The question was frequently 
asked in former years why a piece of cast iron cost ten 
times more than it would ordinarily, simply because it 
was for an auto, and the foregoing forms an excellent answer. 

Just why new parts to rebuild the same machine should 
cost several times more than the manufacturer found it 
possible to put the complete car out for with a good profit 
originally was one of the enigmas of the erstwhile automo- 
bile “game.” Actually it was an outgrowth of the same per- 
nicious practice that brought some manufacturers of bicycles 
into disrepute in earlier days. It savors so strongly of 
the species of hold-up in vogue with boatmen who take 
the unsuspecting passenger out to a vessel in the stream for 
a nominal figure and rob him unmercifully to get back that 
the remark of the maker in question was certainly appro- 
priate. In fact, the most surprising thing about it is that 
any manufacturer, with an eye to the future, could have 
been so shortsighted as not to realize the manner in which 
such a business policy would react against him. 

The relation between buyer and seller does not end with 
the completion of the purchase, and subsequent courteous 
treatment does more to cement it and make of its recipient 
an assured future customer than all the blandishments the 
salesman can bring to bear. Little things rankle, and the 
man who has been charged five times as much as necessary 
for a relatively unimportant part otherwise unobtainable is 
not in a mood to listen to soft talk. He is more apt to 
look elsewhere in the hope of fairer treatment. 


* 


Though the futility of at- 
tempting to bring forth a new 
car with the passing of every twelvemonth, in order to 
meet the misguided demand of the comparatively few, was 
recognized some time prior to the holding of the recent 
shows, this seemed to be the first occasion on which any 
public reference was made to it. During the past two or 
three years the production of these new “models” has been 
advanced to a point where the calendar is more than half 
a year behind the date of the car, while in the vast majority 
of instances the car itself only differs from its predecessors 
in a few detailed refinements that only its makers and those 
familiar with its construction are able to detect. Why, then, 
should it be deemed necessary to keep up the farce of grind- 
ing out a “new model” every year? 

The most successful cars on the market to-day are those 
that only differ from year to year in those small points, 
the betterment of which is the result of experience. While 
such cars are nominally new models, and are known to a 
large extent by the year of their production, their makers 
are always at pains to point out that successful precedents 
have not been swept away in favor of something new and 
untried, and that the car is merely an improved successor 
of its forerunners. Automobiles are built in series and there 
is no good reason why improvements that suggest them- 
selves should not be incorporated in the next lot to be laid 
down, rather than wait until the end of the year. Two makers 
have already made this their policy and doubtless others 
will soon follow, so that it is probable there will be fewer 
“1909 models” than there are of the present year. 


Will the 1908 Models Be 
the Last ‘‘Annuals?’’ 
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TAXICABS FOR THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The taxicab, which has proven so 
popular in New York, London and Paris, will make its 
début in this city on the first of April. The taxicabs will 
be introduced in this city by Howard Gill and A. Stanley 
Zell, of the Motor Car Company. The machines have been 
ordered from the E. R. Thomas Motor Company, of Buffalo, 
and are expected to be delivered in this city about the first 
of April, when they will be placed in service. Should they 
prove a success more will be ordered. Baltimore will be the 
second city in this country to put these cabs into service. 





FREIGHT RATES DISCUSSED WITH RAILROADS. 


Alfred Reeves, general manager of the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association, and James S. Marvin, traffic 
manager of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers, attended a conference last Tuesday, at Hot Springs, 
Va., at which freight rates for automobiles was discussed with 
the Western Classification Committee. Among other things 
considered was the minimum weight to be applied on car- 
load shipments of automobiles, and also the minimum 
weights to be applied on less than carload shipments. The 
Western Classification Committee governs freight rates on 
all lines west of Chicago. The matter is an important one 
to the whole industry, any benefits which can be obtained 
being advantageous to manufacturer, agent and user alike. 





DURYEA TRUSTEE UPHELD BY COURT. 


READING, Pa., Jan. 20.—When the matter of electing a 
trustee in bankruptcy for the defunct Duryea Power Com- 
pany of this city came up, Referee Samuel E. Bertolet would 
not allow the claim of Herbert M. Sternbergh, president of 
the company, to be voted, on the ground that Mr. Sternbergh 
was not a creditor, but in reality owed the concern $26,000 
on his stock subscription. This prevented the election of the 
trustee favored by him, the Berks County Trust Company 
then having a majority of claims in both number and value, 
and the contention of the referee and the election held under 
it has just been confirmed by Judge McPherson, sitting in the 
United States District Court. The matter of adjusting the 
bankrupt’s affairs has been held up in the meantime pending 
this decision, but the trust company will now proceed to 
settle matters without further delay. It is also stated that 
an action will be brought against H. M. Sternbergh to com- 
pel payment of the $26,000 due on his stock subscription. 





JERSEY’S SHOW TO BE NOTABLE AFFAIR. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 20.—New Jersey autoists are display- 
ing lively interest in the preparations being made for the 
holding of the State’s first automobile show at Newark dur- 
ing the week of February 21 to 29. The exhibit is to be 
held in Electric Park Auditorium, in South Orange avenue, 
this city, which is the largest exhibition hall in New Jersey 
outside of the National Guard armories. 

The officials of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor, 
Club are cooperating with those of the New Jersey Auto- 
mobile Trade Association in the management of the show. 
The former organization has a membership of over 800, 
and is the strongest organization in New Jersey. The Trade 
Association is composed of dealers from all over the State, 
and is also a very strong body. 

No money is being spared by the management to make the 
affair impressive and spectacular. More tnan $2,000 will be 
spent in decorations alone, amd several features have been 
announced, including a Governor’s night, when four of the 
Chief Executives of the State, past and present, will probably 
attend, a club night when the Associated Automoible Clubs 
of New Jersey will attend in a body, and a “society night.” 
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CREDITORS TRAIL “STOP THIEF” CRYER. 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 20—John E. Fulton, president 
of a concern known as the Connecticut Automobile Com- 
pany, which opened for business in this city about the first 
of the year, left town suddenly some time last night and 
the police .with an army of creditors are hot on his trail. 
The concern, of which Fulton was the head, is surrounded 
by a great deal of mystery. It occupies one of the largest 
factories in this city, having over 80,000 square feet of 
floor space and was formerly occupied by the National Fold- 
ing Box and Paper Company. Fulton announced that his 
company would put three styles of autos and commercial cars 
on the market to sell at $350 each. He announced that the 
cars would cost less than $250 to build, and would excel some 
machines selling at $2,000. He advertised extensively, using 
full-page advertisements in the newspapers, which had as a 
catch line, “The Robbers Are On the Run.” 

It now develops that though some fifty men were em- 
ployed, not one machine was built by this company nor were 
any orders taken. With Fulton was his son, a young man 
about twenty-five years of age, who was represented as 
being the inventor of certain machinery which enabled the 
company to turn out autos at the low price advertised. 
Fulton left creditors in this city who represent an aggregate 
of about $5,000 in claims. 





TO AMEND LIEN LAW TO COVER AUTOS. 


Avpany, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Assemblyman Weinert, of Buf- 
falo, introduced to-night a bill to amend the lien law in 
order to make it cover automobiles in the hands of garage 
keepers and repairmen, for as things stand at present, where 
the car has been allowed to go out of his possession, no 
matter for how short a period, a lien cannot be enforced 
against it to collect for repairs or storage. The proposed 
new section reads as follows: “A person keeping a garage, 
or a place for the storage, maintenance, keeping or repair of 
motor vehicles, as defined by the Motor Vehicle Law, and 
who in connection therewith stores, maintains, keeps, or 
repairs any motor vehicle at the request, or with the consent 
of the owner, whether such owner be a conditional vendee, 
or a mortgagor remaining in possession, or otherwise, has a 
lien upon such motor vehicle for the sum due for the storing, 
maintaining, keeping or repairing of such motor vehicle, and 
may detain such motor vehicle at any time it may be lawfully 
in his possession until such sum is paid.” It was referred 
to the Committee on General Laws. 





ROADS TO BE BUILT AND BOOMED IN UTAH. 


OcpENn, Utan, Jan. 20.—The Utah Good Roads Associa- 
tion has completed its organization and arranged its plans in 
such a way that it will have to be reckoned with in politics 
at the next election. At an enthusiastic meeting held at 
the Weber Club a few days ago the articles of incorporation 
were formally adopted and a resolution was passed favoring 
the Brownslow good roads bill now before the Congress. 
Plans) were discussed for the raising of a fund to build 
a State road across Davis, Salt Lake, and Box Elder counties. 
Local branches will be formed in these counties. 





FATALITY FOLLOWS SKIDDING IN PROVIDENCE, 


Provipence, R. I., Jan. 20—While going slowly round a 
sharp curve near Oakland avenue, a big touring car owned 
and driven by R. Lincoln Lippitt, a member of the Racing 
Board of the A. A. A., skidded and struck a telegraph post. 
George H. Mercer, a cotton broker, who was riding in 
the car, was thrown to the street by the force of the com- 
pact, suffering a fracture of the skull from which he died 
three hours later in Rhode Island Hospital. 
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TESTS OF HEAT GENERATED BY TIRES. 


Henry Souther, metallurgical expert of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, has recently been em- 
ployed on experiments to ascertain the comparative heating 
properties of different types of automobile tires. To get 
accurate measurement two thermometers were used and 
inserted by drilling holes through the wooden -felloe and 
metal rim of the wheel, and using a steel case opening on 
the lower end, in which the thermometer was inserted. The 
case had a cap projecting through the felloe, allowing the 
thermometer to be placed in contact with the tube. 

A road test was made on a run from the Engineers’ Club 
to Long Island City and from there to Patchogue, L. L., 
over roads which at times allowed a speed of 48 to 52 miles 
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tube were under test. Mr. Souther, reporting the result, says: 

“The test conclusively proved that the Dow tube runs 
cooler than any ordinary inner tube, though just how much 
cooler this would be in hot weather I am not prepared to 
say. By my method of summarizing, in hot weather, with 
the temperature of 70 degrees Fahr., the increase would be 
for the regular inner tube 60 per cent., or 42 degrees Fahr., 
making a total temperature of 112 degrees Fahr., whereas 
. from the results of my experiments I find an increase in the 
temperature of 45 per cent. in the non-deflation type, making 
it only 101 degrees Fahr. under the same conditions. 

“In the non-deflation type there is more material than in 
the simple tube, caused by the double walls and the plastic 
material between them which prevent its deflation. Many 


believed that the Dow on this account would run hotter; I 
believe that view erroneous in view of the tests made.” 
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NOTHING BUT OPTIMISM IN THE NORTHWEST. 


MinneEapouis, Mo., Jan. 20—There is nothing of the 
“calamity howler” about President Chase, of the Chase Au- 
tomobile Transfer & Livery Company, who has recently re- 
signed as general manager of the Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase 
Company, of Chicago, and returned to this city. “I believe 
that the Northwest is the surest and safest place in the 
United States in which to do business,” he declares. “While 
the East was suffering on account of the financial flurry in 
October, I ordered fifty automobiles for immediate shipment, 
and I wish that I had made it one hundred. I have delivered 
more automobiles thus far this month than I have any 
January since I have been in business, and if trade continues 
it may be the best month I ever had. I feel sure that this 
is going to be a banner year in the automobile business. 

“I hope soon to surprise my friends with a new machine 
which will be built in Minneapolis. The engine, transmis- 
sion and rear axle are now completed and being tried out, 
and inside of a year I hope to have a car made in Minneapolis 
that will be a credit to the city.” 





HOW A FRANKLIN AGENT SUPPLIED PROOF. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Nettled at the hard luck which 
attended his cars in the recent endurance run of the Quaker 
City Motor Club, President Percy L. Neel, of the Quaker 
City Automobile Company, took a decidedly risky chance 
last week when he sent a 28-horsepower Franklin over the 
172-mile course for three successive days. The test started 
on Monday last, and was carried through to a successful 
conclusion under the same rules as governed the New Year’s 
endurance test, which, however, called for a two days’ 
schedule. Official observers representing various local dailies 
were in the car each day. The Franklin acted splendidly 
throughout and succeeded in finishing without a single road 
penalty. As a final test of the air-cooled principle of the 
Franklin, the car was placed in the steam-heated salesrooms 
immediately after the last day’s trip, and the engine was 
run without stop until 6 o’clock the following night—a 
continuous run of 34 1-2 hours—without a semblance of 
“heating up.” 


THOMAS EXAMINED BY QUAKER COMMITTEE. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

I note in the January 9 issue of your journal, where you give the 
results of the endurance run of the Quaker City Motor Club, that 
the 60-horsepower Thomas car in class B, driven by me, is marked 
as not examined by the technical committee. I want to say that 
this machine was examined by Charles Swain, a member of the 
technical committee, and was pronounced absolutely perfect. Mr. 
Swain is the president of the Quaker City Motor Club, and I do not 
understand how this information was given out as to the car not 
being examined. 

We also note that you are giving another car the credit for being 
the first car to finish the run in Philadelphia, where, as a matter of 
fact, the Thomas was the first car to finish the run, being 32 min- 
utes ahead of the schedule and 8 minutes ahead of any other car 
in the contest. E. S. YOUSE. 

Reading, Pa. 


ANOTHER MUNICIPAL CAR FOR INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—Another step toward equipping 
all of the various city departments with autornobiles has 
been taken in the order placed for an automobile to be used 
by Chief C. E. Coots, of the fire department. After consider- 
ing the matter for several weeks, the Board of Public Safety 
has ordered a 1908 model Marion runabout, the contract 
price being $2,250. Chief Coots informed the board that he 
preferred a home-made gasoline car. Several months ago 
the board purchased a White steamer touring car and an 
Autocar runabout, and will receive a Rapid patrol wagon 
before the end of the month. The city engineering depart- 
ment has been provided with a Ford runabout. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES BOTH WEST AND EAST 





CALIFORNIA WOMEN AUTOISTS MEET TO LISTEN. 


San Francisco, Jan. 15.—The California Women’s Auto- 
mobile Club recently held its first meeting for the year. 
After months, in fact before the great fire, this club has 
been in existence in name only, it seemed almost impossible 
to get the members together, but those who had the welfare 
of the organization at heart never tired in their work, even 
when meeting after meeting was only attended by a few. 
These must have felt great satisfaction when the recent 
event was over. The clubrooms of the California Women’s 
Automobile Club were crowded to the doors, many having 
to stand in the hallway. The occasion was the regular 
monthly meeting, and, as an innovation, the officers had sent 
word that a lecture would be given on the subject of igni- 
tion. For a couple of hours the women autoists listened to 
an expert, who covered the subject most fully. When ad- 
journment was taken, several remarked of the pleasures of 


APPEALS FOR FEDERAL REGISTRATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—S. Boyer Davis, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Pennsylvania Motor Federation, 
has addressed the following letter to Pennsylvania automo- 
bilists concerning the Federal registration measure, intro- 
duced in Congress by the Legislative Board of the A. A. A.: 


FEDERAL REGISTRATION. 


Every autoist who tours beyond the confines of his own State 
realizes the advantages he would derive from Federal registration, 
obviating the annoyance and expense of securing a license in any 
State except that wherein he resides. 

Such a bill was prepared by the American Automobile Association 
and reintroduced during the present session of Congress and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. If it is to become a 
law the autoists of the country must show that there is a strong 
demand for it. 

We must do our part in Pennsylvania, and you are earnestly urged 
to write a personal letter to your member of Congress, requesting 
him not only to favor this bill himself, but to use his influence to 





CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S AUTOMOBILE CLUB IN FRONT OF CLUB QUARTERS, SAN FRANCISCO, ON OCCASION OF FIRST GATHERING IN 1908. 


the occasion and announced their intention of being present 
during the winter months, when these lectures are to be 
continued. During the first part of the meeting, Lady 
Beatrice Montagu, the president and founder of the Woman’s 
Club of London, was elected an honorary member of the 
club. This is a compliment conferred on the British organ- 
ization for the honor bestowed upon Mrs. Fred J. Linz, 
president of the local club, who was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the London club some time ago. 


MARYLANDERS WILL ADMIT LADY MEMBERS. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—Owing to the increasing number of 
fair devotees of the automobile, the Maryland Automobile 
Club found it expedient at its last meeting to take down 
the barrier and admit the gentle sex to membership. This 
decision was reached after some consideration relative to 
the consequences, and it was practically decided that in 
order to amplify the social features of the club the presence 
of the ladies would be necessary. The main reason for 
admitting them to membership was that women relatives of 
club members might join the club. In doing this the Mary- 
land Automobile Club goes on record as one of the first in 
the country to make such a radical change. Though this is 
something that practically all of them will have to come to 
sooner or later, in view of the numbers of women autoists. 


secure for it prompt and favorable consideration. Write not only 
yourself but induce others, motorists or not, to do so; especially 
men of influence and personal acquaintances of your congressman. 
We are particularly anxious to have such letters go to members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. Do this at once, 

In your letters please state that a bill providing for the Federal 
registration of motor vehicles has been introduced by the American 
Automobile Association, and call attention to the facts that the de- 
manding of license fees in so many States from automobile users of 
interstate highways is not only an imposition financially and in- 
terferes with travel from one State to another, but results in much 
annoyance and often in the arrest and fining of many persons who 
through igncrance of the varying requirements have failed to com- 
ply with the laws of some State: That Federal registration in 
addition to that required in the State wherein the motorist may 
reside will relieve tourists of this great and unnecessary annoyance 
and place a reliable means of identification upon motor cars in- 
stead of the confusion incident to the requirements of some States, 
That as only a uniform method of registration and identification is 
sought in this law the right of States to regulate the use of motor 
vehicles is not encroached upon and that it will result in small 
trouble or expense to the Government and bring in a revenue far 
in excess of such expenditure, 8S. BOYER DAVIS, 

Philadelphia. Chairman Legislative Committee. 


A. C. OF KANSAS CITY DINES AND TALKS ROADS. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20—An elaborate banquet at the 
Midland Hotel—the second annual of the Automobile Club 
of Kansas City—did not prevent a lot of interesting discus- 
sion on good roads and other subjects of a kindred nature 
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dear to the heart of the automobilist. 
of the club and guests did honor to the autofied fare and 


Ninety-four members 


listened to the ten speeches of as many speechmakers. Curtis 
Hill, State Highway Commissioner, pointed out how a rock 
road system must be built up from the dirt roads of the 
State. 

“The new State law providing for the establishment of 
benefit districts and the assessment of acre property along 
either side of the highway has been our greatest help. State 
highways will be built only by developing roads in the 
various counties and communities independently and con- 
necting the links.” 

Numerous examples of how this was being done were 
given by Mr. Hill, and the plan outlined for the spending 
of the two and one-half to three million dollars a year now 
devoted by the State of Missouri to roads in a manner 
which would give proper supervision. A feature of the menu 
of the banquet was a map of the State showing the rock 
roads already constructed and those of a dirt nature in 
existence. 


A. C. OF PHILADELPHIA BUSY SIGNBOARDING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 20.—The roads and tours committee 
of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia, under the chairman- 
ship of Powell Evans, is doing a splendid work in sign- 
boarding the various main routes leading out of this city in 
almost every direction. Although the Jersey roads are gen- 
erally well equipped in the matter of road signs, the club’s 
workers have found a few points where additional markers 
can be placed to advantage, and have arranged to supply 
the deficiencies. Northeastwardly toward New York via 
Trenton, about half the distance to the metropolis, has 
been posted. Northwardly the work has progressed far be- 
yond Doylestown, and the Delaware Water Gap will be 
reached before midsummer. Northwestwardly to Reading 
and Harrisburg, the work is also well under way, while 
in a westwardly direction the roads to Gettysburg via Lan- 
caster and York are being studied with a view to securing 
temporary alternative routes pending the improvement of 
several particularly bad stretches. 

Another feature of the roads and tours committee’s work 
is the laying out and posting of the best roads connecting 
the four principal routes, named at points in some instances 
as far as twenty-five miles from this city. Thus a well posted 
Trenton-Doylestown route would be a godsend to many an 
ignorant automobilist who, rather than take chances of 
losing his way, might prefer to come down to Philadelphia 
and thence to Doylestown over familiar roads. A Doyles- 
town-Pottstown or a Doylestown-Norristown route distinct- 
ly laid out and signboarded would be an equal convenience, 
as would be a Pottstown-Downingtown route. 

It is in line with the club’s general scheme of road mark- 
ing that the Automobile Club of Delaware County is being 
helped along in its good roads work in the hope of eventually 
securing a direct route to Baltimore. When this much-to-be- 
desired end gives promise of being attained, the club’s sign- 
boarding work will be instituted along this route also, with a 
cross-county connecting route from Coatesville to Avondale 
or Oxford. 


QUAKERITES TO HAVE NEW OFFICERS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—The annual meeting and election 
of the Quaker City Motor Club will be held Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 6, at the Hotel Majestic. While an entirely new set 
of officials will be elected, there will be but two contests— 
that for the office of secretary between the present occupant 
of that office, H. C. Harback, and Isaac K. Minford, and 
the usual fight for places on the board of directors. Follow- 
ing is the list of nominations: For president, P. Donald 
Folwell; for first vice-president, A. T. James; second vice- 
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president, L. D. Berger; treasurer, A. T. Stewart; for secre- 
tary, H. C. Harback and I. K. Minford; for board of directors 
(nine to be elected): G. Douglas Bartlett, E. C. Johnson, 
C. J. Swain, G. Hilton Gantert, E. H. Fitch, E. A. Maltby, 
E. C. Leeds (all present members), J. R. Overpeck, Evans R. 
Church, Frank Hardart, M. E. Brigham, Dr. W. J. Donnelly, 
F. C. Vanderhoff, B. F. Paist, L. E. French, Nicholas Petry, 
D. W. Webster and George M. Graham. 


EARLY PLANNING FOR HARRISBURG’S RUN. 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Jan. 20.—Tentative plans and rules for 
the annual endurance run of the Motor Club of Harrisburg, 
which will be held on May 4 and 5, were made last week 
when R. H. Johnston, of New York, who will act as referee, 
held a long conference with the members of the contest 
committee. The route selected will cover eastern and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, with the night stop in Philadelphia. Leav- 
ing this city on the first day the contestants will proceed 
via Lebanon, Reading, Kutztown, Allentown, Easton, Doyles- 
town to Philadelphia, a distance of 167 miles. On the re- 
turn trip the cars will pass through Norristown and on to 
Reading, across to Lancaster, Columbia, Marietta, Mt. Joy, 
and back to Harrisburg, a distance of 144 miles. 

The rules for the contest will be far more strict than 
for any like run ever held in the East. 


TOLEDO’S CLUB ONLY REQUIRES GOOD ROADS. 


To.epo, O., Jan. 20.—The Toledo Automobile Club, which 
is just being organized, lays claim to being one of the most 
unique and original clubs of its character in the United 
States. Membership is not dependent upon owning an 
automobile wholly or in part, but the qualifications for mem- 
bership are an interest in the good roads movement and a 
desire to help boom Toledo. In regard to the first, there 
is no section of Ohio which is better located for good roads 
than Lucas county, wherein Toledo is located, for substrata 
and surfacing materials are in plenty and nature’s own gift, 
while in the second place it is the intention of the organiza- 
tion to work with the Toledo Chamber of Commerce for a 
larger and greater Toledo. 

The club has just received notification of its affiliation with 
the American Automobile Association. 


WEST VIRGINIA TO FORM STATE ASSOCIATION. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 20.—The Ohio Valley Automobile 
Club has decided to devote its attention to the formation of 
a State organization of automobile owners in West Virginia 
to become affiliated with the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. At present the clubs have no central organization, 
while even many cities have no organized clubs. Indeed, 
the only two permanent organizations are at Wheeling and 
Martinsburg. As Parkersburg is the most central point in 
the State, it has been selected as the meeting place for the 
convention, the Chancellor Hotel to be headquarters for 
the present. Much attntion will be paid by the State or- 
ganization to the question of suitable legislation on the use 
and control of automobiles. 


A. C. A. MEMBERS ATTEND INTERESTING TALK. 

New York, Jan. 22.—After the regular club dinner at the 
West Fifty-fourth street home of the Automobile Club of 
America, last Tuesday evening, J. Dunbar Wright delivered 
an illustrated lecture on a “Trip Round the World” before 
a large number of members and guests. Many of the 200 
lantern slides shown during the talk on travels had been 
taken by the lecturer himself during his journeys round the 
world, and the numerous incidents of personal adventure con- 
nected with them added greatly to the interest of the lecture. 
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___ THOMAS 1908 SIX-CYLINDER LIMOUSINE FURNISHES SMOOTH RUNNING, COMFORT, AND LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. 


PIONEERING THROUGH FLORIDA. 


HERE will be a chance for the sand and mud pluggers 
to prove their worth in the 366-mile run from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, Fla., to be organized by the Florida East 
Coast Automobile Association the second week in March. 
Plans have been completed for James Laughlin, 3d, to leave 
Jacksonville on the morning of January 22 on a pathfinding 
trip over the land to be invaded. The 45-horsepower Cleve- 
land car to be used on the trip will be fully equipped with 
pick-axe, spade, block and tackle, 18-foot pine skids, rolls of 
canvas and necessary camping outfit. Those accompanying 
Mr. Laughlin will be Vice-president George E. Sebring, 
of the Florida East Coast Automobile Association, and 
Sales Manager Charles G. Percival, of the Cleveland Motor 
Car Company. Their task will be to survey and lay out the 
360 miles of swamp and everglades lying between the un- 
traveled depths from Jacksonville to Miami, this district 
never having been completely covered by an automobile. 
Signboards will be erected at every point where their pres- 
ence is likely to be valuable to the tourists. 
The main body, expected to include a large proportion of 
the members of the Florida Association having their cars 
at Daytona, will spend five days in their trip down the 


MAJOR C. J. S. MILLER AND HIS AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CAR (LICENSE BERLIET), A MIGHTY HILL CLIMBER AROUND FRANELIN, PA. 


coast. Starting from Bay and Hogan streets in Jacksonville, 
Ormond will be the first objective point, a stop being made 
for lunch at the Alcazar in St. Augustine. An interesting 
portion of the journey will be that over the old King’s 
highway out of St. Augustine, now being put into good 
condition by a gang of men under the personal supervision 
of Thomas White, father of Windsor White of Cleveland. 
Rockledge, 175 miles out, will be the stopping place at the 
end of the seconds day’s run, half of the 71 miles being over 
very rough country with only a trail to show the way. 
Fort Pierce, at the end of the third day, will have a 
rousing reception for the whole of the tourists and a silver 
cup to hand over to the driver of the car first striking the 
city. The trophy has been secured by the efforts of the 
Fort Pierce News; the reception will come from the entire 
town. Barren wastes, some creeks and possibly a little bridge 
building being the order of the going from Fort Pierce, it 
is considered that the 67 miles to West Palm Beach will 
be all the mileage that the contestants will be able to 
accomplish between sunrise and sunset. For a portion of 
this distance there are only rough trail made by wagons 
with a 60-inch tread. During the last stretch into Miami 
narrow limestone roads will be met, and comparatively easy 
going found, while the country is of the most beautiful nature. 
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BAY STATE LEGISLATORS HAVE MANY AUTO BILLS 





OSTON, Jan. 20—There is no rest for the legislative 
committees of the automobile clubs and associations in 
Massachusetts this winter, for during the next few months it 
looks as if they would have to pay close attention to the 
doings of the Legislature. The time for filing bills expired 
to-day, and about a dozen different measures have been 
entered, while others may be filed later by special permission. 
Every year since 1903, when the first automobile law was 
passed, the Great and General Court has amended and added 
to the existing statutes governing motor vehicles, and ap- 
parently the process is to be continued this winter and along 
varied lines. 

The Safe Roads Automobile Association, which is com- 
posed largely of owners of cars, and the main object of which 
is to prevent improper use of cars and protect from reckless 
drivers of automobiles pedestrians and other users of the 
highways, has filed no less than eight bills, while from other 
sources have come other measures, including a petition from 
Nantucket that it be exempted from the application of the 
general law and that any rules which the Selectmen may 
make be final and not subject to appeal to the Highway Com- 
mission. This is intended to make valid an automobile ex- 
clusion rule which the town authorities have tried in vain to 
enforce. 


All Vehicles Shall Carry Lights. 


The measure requiring that all vehicles using the roads 
after dark shall carry a light or lights, which has been before 
the Legislature for several seasons and which annually has 
been turned down, has appeared again. There is an inde- 
pendent bill entered for this purpose and one of the Safe 
Roads Association’s bills covers the same point. Another 
bill of the association intended to improve the rules of the 
roads provides that all vehicles must keep to the right when- 
ever any other vehicle is in sight and whenever, as on cor- 
ners, the view is olstructed for 100 yards in advance. This 
bill also provides thut a vehicle must not pass another going 
in the same direction unless the driver of the vehicle wishing 
to pass has an unobstructed view ahead and can pass without 
interfering with a vehicle coming in the opposite direction. 


Investigators of Accidents. 


The most novel proposition before the Legislature is con- 
tained in one of the bills of the Safe Roads Association. It 
provides for the appointment of not more than four persons 
by the Highway Commission, who are to act as investigators 
and inspectors of accidents. They are to investigate every 
accident in which a motor vehicle is involved and which re- 
sults in the death of any person, and such other accidents as 


the Commission may deem necessary. This measure, if 
passed, will provide the Highway Commission with the same 
kind of machinery for investigating accidents as is now used 
by the Railroad Commission. It is also provided that the 
license of any operator concerned in an accident which re- 
sults in a death shall be at once suspended and shall be 
revoked unless the Highway Commission, after an investiga- 
tion and a hearing, decides that the accident occurred with- 
out serious fault on the part of the operator. A license so 
revoked cannot be renewed within six months, and thereafter 
except at the discretion of the Commission. It is claimed 
that this bill only applies to automobilists the same provisions 
of law which apply to other persons engaged in pursuits 
which the State or municipalities consider it necessary to 
license. 


Suspend License for Reckless Operating. 


Another proposed change in the law is that the Highway 
Commission shall suspend the license of any operator who is 
convicted in a court of operating recklessly or while under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor, and if the defendant ap- 
peals his case the suspension shall stand until he is acquitted, 
unless the Commission, after a hearing and investigation, 
decides to reissue the license. Other bills extend the fine and 
imprisonment clauses of the present law to cover the offense 
of running away after an accident and driving a car without 
register numbers in an attempt to conceal the identity of the 
car. The association has also presented a bill to require 
cars from outside States which are driven here for seven 
days in which they may be used without Massachusetts reg- 
istration to display their home numbers substantially as re- 
quired of Massachusetts cars. The association also asks for 
a codification of the automobile law, which has been so much 
changed and amended that it is now difficult to find all the 
pieces in the statute books. 


Worcester Wants Its Hill Climb. 


Another bill that is going in is that which the Worcester 
Automobile Club has been trying to have passed for several 
years, so that it may revive its annual hill climbing con- 
test. This bill would permit local authorities to close high- 
ways for automobile contests. Last year it was claimed that 
the bill was too broad, in that it would permit road races 
such as the Vanderbilt Cup contest. This year the club will 
attempt to frame the measure so that it will be acceptable. 

The Massachusetts State Automobile Association has as 
yet taken no action regarding these bills, but it is likely that 
its legislative committee will attend closely at the hearings 
and will also be represented by counsel. 





WOULD MAKE AUTOISTS PAY FOR DAMAGE. 


TRENTON, N, J., Jan. 20.—State Road Commissioner E. C. 
Hutchinson believes that automobiles do more damage to 
the roads than any other class of vehicle and would have 
them taxed accordingly. In his annual report to Governor 
Stokes the commissioner declares that the improved roads 
of the State have cost about $5,000,000 and last year re- 
quired the expenditure of $592,014.75 for repairs, while the 
automobile revenue for this purpose amounted to only $56,- 
473-85. The road department has $82,000 in automobile 
money for road repairs in 1908, but the commissioner feels 
that the amount should be. increased by means of heavier 
license fees, so that the autoist could be made to pay for prac- 
tically the entire maintenance of the State’s improved roads. 





OHIO INTENDS TO PUNISH “BORROWING.” 


Cotumsus, O., Jan. 19.—The act of taking another’s auto- 
mobile without the owner’s consent is to be punished in the 
future as a distinct offense, if the bill introduced in the 
Ohio Senate this week by Sylvester Lamb, of Toledo, be- 
comes a law. Of late there has been considerable of this 
work throughout the State, and in most instances when the 
cars are recovered repairs are much needed. Malicious de- 
struction of property was the best charge that could be made 
against the offender, but now he may draw a fine of not 
more than $500 or less than $100 or one year in jail or both, 
so that there is little doubt that once a few convictions ‘have 
been obtained under the new law, the practice of “borrowing” 
automobiles would run up against an effective deterrent. 
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HARTFORD AUTO SHOW MET WITH PRONOUNCED FAVOR 





ARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 18.—Not only did the exhibitors 
of the show of the Hartford Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation secure a return of their entrance fees for space, 
but they also obtained good big hunks of dividends which 
exceeded all expenses. Sales were substantial, enthusiasm 
was created, and the event gave the local dealers a generally 
optimistic attitude that was plainly apparent. Foot Guard 
Hall isn’t the most commodius kind of a structure, but it 
was well decorated and met the requirements fairly well. 
To-night the breaking up came with a rush, and before 
New England’s Sunday had gotten under way the exhibits 
had been removed from the hall and little remained to tell 
what had taken place. 

Show Committeemen R. D. Britton, F. W. Dart, S. A. 
Miner and E. G. Biddle received much praise for their 
very successful conduct of the affair. It all means that 
there will be another similar event next year and perhaps 
in a larger building. 

The exhibitors were generally pleased and so expressed 
themselves. Louis Elmer, who had the “center of the stage” 
with his array of Fords, never felt better in his life. Leonard 
Fisk talked Corbins from early until late, apparently with 
success. President Britton was the Maxwell advocate, and 
the representatives of the Capital City Company presented 
the Mitchell. Sales Manager Williams enlarged upon the 
merits of the Atlas product, and said that results were 
satisfactory. Robert Ashwell presented the air-cooled Frank- 
lin; the Miner Company had a taking trio in Pierce, Knox 
and Buick; the Palace Company showed the Thomas, Olds- 
mobile and Waverley, and, of course, the Packards were in 
evidence, exhibited-by Brown, Thompson & Company. The 
Electric Vehicle Company intended to exhibit, but the re- 
ceivers objected at the last moment. At the Isotta Fras- 


chini-Simplex stand Harry D. Miller called attention to 
the body and equipment designed and made by the Bridge- 
port Vehicle Company. Although the customers of the 
Hartford Rubber Works Company showed its product, the 
concern itself was not directly represented. 

The big social event of the week was the banquet, Thurs- 
day night, of the Automobile Club of Hartford, held at 
the Hotel Garde. President W. F. Fuller presided at the 
head table, at which sat Mayor Henney, Lieutenant-Governor 
Lake, Water Commissioner E. L. Smith, Hiram Percy Max- 
im and C. H. Gillette, while the out-of-town contingent in- 
cluded Frederick H. Elliott, Winthrop E. Scarritt and A. G. 
Batchelder. Since the banquet did not start until after the 
closing of the show for the evening, it meant that the fes- 
tivities were not concluded until well after midnight. The 
speechmaking included much that was complimentary, re- 
ferring to the wisdom of Connecticut in having the most 
progressive automobile law in the entire country. 

In the course of his remarks, Lieutenant-Governor Lake, 
who is suspected of being in line for the chief executiveship, 
said: 

“We told the legislature,” he said, “that the automobile 
user recognizes that every man, woman and child has rights; 
the automobile users of Connecticut were put on honor, so 
to speak, and they have made good. The trap has dis- 
appeared, and good feeling toward the automobilist is in- 
creasing. The farmer is finding out that the automobile is 
his friend, not his enemy, and that its advent means better 
roads and more pleasure for all. To automobile clubs is due 
largely the desirable change of feeling toward the autoist. 
The automobilists may well regard with gratitude the State’s 
automobile law, and rest secure in the confidence that the time 
for scalding the automobile user in Connecticut is of the past. 





COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MAKERS 


COMPLETE AN ORGANIZATION 





HICAGO, Jan. 20.—The Commercial Motor Vehicle 

Manufacturers’ Association has completed its organiza- 

tion, and will have its headquarters in Chicago. Its affairs 

are to be controlled by a board of managers consisting of the 
following: 

H. G. Hamilton, Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, Pontiac. 
Mich.; Oscar Lear, Oscar Lear Automobile Company, Spring- 
field, O.; J. E. Burke, Lambert Motor Truck Company, Ander- 
son, Ind.; G. M. Weeks, Weeks Commercial Vehicle Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. Eddy, American Motor Truck 


Company, Lockport, N. Y.; G. V. Rogers, Mitchell Motor 
Car Company, Racine, Wis.; Hayden Eames, Studebaker 
Automobile Company, Cleveland, O. 

This board has appointed Walter Wardrop as the man- 
ager of the association, which, it is announced, “will in the 
future conduct all national shows, as well as public demon- 
strations of industrial motor vehicles.” 

The permanent officers of the association are as follows: 
President, G. M. Weeks; vice-president, Oscar Lear; treas- 
urer, H. F. Hamilton; secretary, J. E. Burke. 





THE LATEST AUTO BILL AT ALBANY. 


Ausany, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Owners of motor vehicles will be 
interested in a new bit of legislation which seeks to direct 
how the rays from their lamps shall shine. The bill intro- 
duced to-day by Senator Cordts of Ulster amends the motor 
vehicle law and provides that “each lamp upon a motor vehi- 
cle used for the purpose of a headlight or guidelight shall be 
equipped with shade or other suitable appliance working 
automatically which shall not interfere with the full rays of 
the lamp projected straight ahead, but shall adequately cut 
off all high rising rays from said lamp.” The bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate committee on internal affairs. It has 
the appearance of being a bill to boom some special shade 
device for auto lamps. 





WHAT HON, ELIJAH HILL WANTS DONE. 


Co.tumpus, O., Jan. 21.—Another automobile bill, the third 
in two weeks, was dropped in the legislative hopper to-day. 
It provides that any person operating an automobile with 
capacity for traveling at a greater speed than eight miles an 
hour shall be required to undergo an eye test to ascertain 
whether there be any defect in his vision that would prevent 
him from readily distinguishing the ordinary physical im- 
pediments and objects met with upon the public highway. 
The examination is to be non-technical, but practical in its 
purview. The bill creates a commission of vision at a salary 
of $1,500 per annum, the governor to make the appointment. 
A fee of $5 is charged for each certificate. The Hon. Elijah 
Hill of East Liverpool is author of the bill. 





NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE EMPIRE AUTO TIRE CO. 


+ ‘EMPIRE TIRES OPEN NEW YORK HOME. 


The juncture of Broadway, Amsterdam avenue and Seven- 
ty-third street, a point that is doubtless passed by more 
automobiles in the course of every hour of the twenty-four 
than any other single spot in New York City, has been 
selected by the Empire Automobile Tire Company, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., as the site of their New York establishment. The 
store itself, a view of which is depicted herewith, faces 
the Seventy-second street subway station and the intervening 
park, which makes its location particularly prominent. This 
branch is in charge of Marcus Allen, as manager, and has 
been fitted throughout in the most modern manner. 





GASOLINE TRUCKS IN A NEW ROLE. 


Evidence of the fact that the wide variety of commercial 
uses to which the gasoline truck ma, be put is daily 
being recognized to a greater extent is not wanting. One 
of the latest indications is the recent completion by the 
Knox Automobile Company, of Springfield, Mass., of an 
automobile dumping wagon to the order of the City of 
Cincinnati for use in collecting ashes. The appearance 
of this new car in the position for discharging its load is 
apparent in the accompanying photograph. The dumping 
mechanism consists of a clutch operating a slow screw 
which elevates the front of the body and is operated from 
the motor. This screw is provided with a trip at each 
end, which makes the operation safe and convenient. A sim- 
ilar device returns the body to its normal position. 

This new truck is equipped with a two-cylinder, 16-20- 
horsepower motor and has a carrying capacity of 6,000 
pounds, with a maximum speed of ten miles an hour. The 
body of the car is 10 feet long by 5 feet 6 inches wide 
and 22 inches deep. There seems to be little doubt that 
the successful introduction of this car will shortly lead to 
the use of others of similar type in other municipalities. 
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CARNIVAL AND AUTO PROCESSION FOR GOTHAM. 


Automobile New York will be en fete during the week 
of April 6, which means, if all plans mature, that the stores 
of Automobile Row will be in holiday garb, that the glad 
hand will be out everywhere, and that the spring selling 
season will be ushered in with right rejoicing. : 

Most important of the schemes decided upon at the 
meeting of the New York Automobile Trade Association, 
held at the Hotel Cumberland, was the resolution to hold 
an automobile parade on the Tuesday of carnival week. 
There will be four main divisions in the unique procession 
through New York streets, the first to consist of time- 
honored veterans which came into the world not later than 
1903; the second class will be gasoline, steam and electric 
cars owned by dealers, neither cars nor owners to be deco- 
rated; class three will be all types of dealers’ or private 
owners’ cars, handsomely decorated, and finally the heavy 
brigade in the form of commercial vehicles. 

Transportation, finance and advisory committees were ap- 
pointed at the meeting. The finance committee consists of 
Richard Newton, chairman, Dayton Motor Car Company; 
Frank Eveland, Stevens-Duryea, and C. P. Skinner, Mitchell 
Motor Company. The transportation committee has as its 
members E. V. Stratton, chairman, Studebaker Automobile 
Company, and two others to be appointed by Mr. Stratton. 
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ONE OF THE:NEW ATLAS TWO-CYCLE TAXICABS. 


ATLAS TWO-CYCLE CABS FOR NEW YORK. 


The Atlas Motor Car Company, of Springfield, Mass., are 
just completing some of their new two-cycle taxicabs, sev- 
eral of which have been ordered by the New York Transpor- 
tation Company, which is now running a number of taxicabs 
of foreign manufacture on New York streets. These cabs 
are of the two-cylinder four-cycle type, and are made in 
France, so that the running of the new Atlas two-cycle, two 
cylinder taxicabs in the same service will form an excellent 
opportunity for making a comparison. of their advantages 
for this rigorous commercial use. The new Atlas taxicab 
is rated at 22 horsepower, and its two-cycle, two-cylinder 
vertical motor has exactly five moving parts, all such small 
accessories as the camshaft, timing gears, springs, valves 
and the like having been eliminated, so that its design 
should fit it particularly for the use of drivers whose 
knowledge of mechanics is extremely limited. Transmission 
of the power is by means of a multiple disc clutch and 
shaft drive, the car being capable of speeds from 3 to 30 
miles an hour with the aid of the engine control alone. The 
frame is of arch construction and the body of aluminum. 
Taken all in all, the new vehicle is well designed for the 
purpose in view, as may be judged, at least in part, from 
its external appearance, as depicted in the photograph. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 


A local baseball star has just broken 
into the automobile business in Philadel- 
phia. Captain Harry Davis, the crack first 
baseman of the local athletics, two times 
champions of the American League, has 
opened the Columbia Garage, at Twenty- 
third and Columbia avenue. 


Business is booming in Omaha. In two 
days—two days of January, when auto- 
mobile sales are not supposed to be brisk— 
the Rambler representatives handed over 
eight cars to new customers. A_ two- 
cylinder Rambler was paid for and taken 
away on Friday, and on Saturday the rec- 
ord business was done, seven cars going 
into users hands during business hours. 


On March 1 the Winton company as a 
corporation will begin its twelfth year. 
After several years of preliminary work 
by Mr. Winton, the company was incor- 
porated March 1, 1897, with capital stock 
of $200,000, which in 1901 was increased 
to $1,000,000. The officers elected at the 
first meeting of the new corporation are 
still holding the same positions—a remark- 
able record considering the mutability of 
the industry. Winton products have ranged 
from single to eight-cylinder cars, and the 
Winton company is the only one in the 
world whose plant is devoted to the exclu- 
sive production of sixes. 


That there is money in the taxicab busi- 
ness is shown by a prospectus sent out by 
the E. R. Thomas Motor Company of Buf- 
falo. The figures were secured by a repre- 
sentative of the company who spent some 
time in Paris recently and show ‘a mini- 
mum earning capacity of $11 per car per 
day. On the strength of this estimate 1 
New York concern has placed an order for 
fifty taxicabs that are soon to be turned 
out by the Thomas company, while a com- 
pany will soon be formed which is nego- 
tiating for double this number. Chicago 
has already ordered fifty, to be greatly ‘in- 
creased as soon as the local demand has 
been determined. 


“I believe this year we should have the 
best tour ever held by the American Auto- 
mobile Association,” said H. S. Leyman, of 
the De Luxe Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., and a member of the tours and rac- 
ing committee of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association. “I do not be- 
lieve, however, that the rules should be 
changed and would suggest a price classifi- 
cation. Under the regulations last year, a 
$1,200 car was compelled to travel as fast 
as a $6,000 car, which I believe is an unfair 
test. A classification under the following 
table or something of the same order, would 
work to advantage and be a fairer test 
than the tour of 1907. Cars selling under 
$1,500, 15 miles per hour; from $1,500 to 
$3,000, 17 miles per hour; over 3,000, I9 
miles per hour. 


Public attention during the past five or 
six years has been so much centered on the 
development of the gasoline and steam 
automobiles, that the advancement in the 
electric automobile has not been as care- 
fully noted as it would have been had they 
alone been in the field. This was shown 
at the recent shows when some visitors at 
the spaces where the Babcock Electrics 
were on exhibition, received with some 
skepticism the statement that the 1908 mod- 
els made by that company could travel 
from 85 to 100 miles, and even more, on 
one charge of the battery. “I thought 40 








or 50 miles was the greatest distance you 
could travel in an electric on one charge,” 
was the almost general expression. When 
told that 40 or 50 miles used to be the 
limit, but that now electrics could travel 
twice that distance, some seemed genuinely 
surprised. 


NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


The National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, 1330 New York avenue, Washington, 
D. C., is one of the latest additions to the 
long list of supply dealers handling the 
specialties of the Holley Brothers Com- 
pany, Detroit, as agents. 





Among the agencies recently added to 
the Northern Motor Car Company’s long 








THE RAINIER NEW YORK STORE. 
It is fireproof construction throughout and can 
accommodate 180 cars. 





list of representatives, is the Lincoln Auto 
Company, of Lincoln, Nebraska. This con- 
cera is one of the largest in its territory. 


On February 1, the G. & T. Tire Com- 
pany’s agency in Philadelphia will move 
into their new quarters at 713 North Broad 
street, and will then have the largest tire 
establishment in the Quaker, City. The 
building in on a corner across the street 
from their present location and is fully as 
large again as the latter. 


The Cleveland branch of Morgan & 
Wright has been discontinued owing to ar- 
rangements which have been made with the 
Ohio Rubber Company, 2048 East Ninth 
street, for the exclusive sale of M. & W. 
automobile, vehicle and bicycle tires in 
Cleveland and vicinity. 


Prescott Adamson, the Philadelphia 
agent for the Columbia cars, has just 
taken on the Renualt, this being one of 
the numerous indications of General Man- 
aver Paul Lacroix’s policy of opening 
branches in all the principal cities of the 
United States, in view of the great success 
that has attended the introduction of the 
Renault cars in the East. Mr. Adamson’s 





place is at the corner of Broad and Spring 
Garden streets. 


The Mora Motor Car Company, of New- 
ark, N. J., has just opened a New York 
branch at the southeast corner of Fifty- 
second street and Broadway in charge of 
W. W. Burke as manager. r. Burke held 
the same position with the Electric Vehicle 
Company for some time and is accordingly 
well known to the trade. The Mora made 
a name for itself in every one of the con- 
tests in which it was entered last year and 
it is thought that the new sizes now on ex- 
hibition will be even more successful. 


The Allen-Swan Company, 1287-1291 
Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, are now the 
agents for the Stearns cars in that city. 
Lew H. Allen is well-known in automo- 
bile circles at the other end of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, having been connected with 
the sales end of the Locomboile cars there 
for some time. He is president of the 
company and Halstead Swan is secretary 
and treasurer. A contract has also just 
been signed with Morgan B. Kent to rep- 
resent the Stearns in the whole State of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Kent is a prominent 
Boston dealer, his place being located at 
908 Boylston street. These are but two 
signs of the activity of Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge, New York, since the consum- 
mation of the negotiations with the F. B. 
Stearns Company for the handling of their 
cars throughout the East. Agencies have 
also been opened in Rochester, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


Gaston R. Rheims, for some time past 
manager of the C. G. V. Import Company, 
has just severed his relations with that 
firm. No definite announcement of his 
plans is forthcoming at the moment. 


P. R. McKenny, manager of the Brush- 
Detroit Motor Company which handles the 
Brush runabout in the Michigan automo- 
bile center, has just opened up his new 
store at 255 Jefferson avenue, Detroit. 


Alexander Winton, president of the auto- 
mobile company’ that bears his name and 
designer of the new Winton “Six-Teen- 
Six,” has just been elected the new com- 
modore of the Lakewood Yacht Club of 
Cleveland. 


E. R. Thompson, well known to the trade 
as a newspaper man, has just been ap- 
pointed the New York sales manager of 
the Hicks Speed Indicator Company of 
Brooklyn. His territory includes all of 
Greater New York. 


Robert C. Hupp, who has been with the 
Ford Motor Company of Detroit, for some 
years past in the capacity of) purchasing 
agent, has resigned to accept a position as 
factory manager with the Re Motor 
Car Company. Mr. Hupp has been asso- 
ciated with the automobile business since 
its inception and is familiar with every 
branch of it. 


Thomas D. Hanauer, for some time with 
the Smith & Mabley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, when the latter firm was building 
the Simplex cars, and one of the charter 
members of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers, has just aceepted a position as 
head instructor with the New York School 
of Automobile Engineers, 146 West Fifty- 
sixth street, New York City. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 


Watts-Detroit Carbureter.—F. J. Watts 
is the ‘designer of this new carbureter, 
and it is the result of considerable study 
of the problem of carburetion, as Mr. 
Watt has been connected with the auto- 

1 mobile industry for several years, be- 
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PART SECTIONAL VIEW WATTS CARBURETER. 


ing best known to the trade as the vice- 
president of the R. E. Hardy Company, 
New York, and the inventor of their 
“Sta-Rite” plug. One of Mr. Watts’ chief 
aims in bringing out this new carbureter 
has been to overcome the annoyance 
caused by the more or less constant vari- 
ation of the fuel level, due to jar and 
bouncing of the machine over rough 
roads. The Watts-Detroit carbureter 
represents an equally radical departure 
from current standards as did the Sta- 
Rite plug when first introduced. In the 





PLAN VIEW OF COUNTERBALANCING DISK. 


accompanying illustrations a sectional 
viéw and a plan view of the device are 
gee. The part marked HH is a flat 
isk ‘which is designed to exactly coun- 
terbalance the float DD, and also to act 
as a dash-pot to prevent chattering of 
the supply valve. This construction 
makes it impossible for any outside dis- 
turbance to affect the position of the 


float, which is kept in a submerged po- 
sition by means of two light springs of 
ample length. The initial air supply is 
drawn through the annular passage BB, 
and additional air comes through the 
large annular passage V, being passed 
through the latter and admitted in quan- 
tities to suit the requirements and speed 
of the motor, under the circular edge 
of the large auxiliary valve S. The open- 
ing of the latter varies according to the 
speed of the motor and the position of 
the throttle. The mixture is produced 
in a distinctly novel manner by rapid 
rotation of the contents of the mixing 
chamber, this movement being produced 
by a peculiar arrangement of fixed guides 
which confine the air within gradually 
narrowing channels, so that its speed is 
easily accelerated to the rate naturall- 
due to the amount of suction, which can 
be remarkably light due to the wunob- 
structed nature of its passage and the 
peculiar rotating effect. A suction of 
but one pound per square inch normally 
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automobile turntable of strong and simple 
construction for garage use, besides several 
other steam specialties designed to improve 
earlier models of well-known steamers, 
which they make a specialty of refitting and 
birnging up to date. 


Hoyt Testing Voltammeters.—Increas- 
ing knowledge of the necessity of watch- 
ing the adjustment of coil vibrators and 
the state of the batteries on the modern 
car, if efficient ignition service is to be 
obtained, has created no little demand 
for special testing instruments for this 
purpose. As yet most of these are of 
the portable type, but owing to the 
frequency with which they are employed 
it seems fitting that they should form a 
part of the permanent equipment of the 
car. The Hoyt Electrical Instrument 
Works, Penacook, N. H., are now plac- 
ing a special instrument of this kind on 
the market. As shown by the perspec- 






produces a flow at the rate of 332 feet 2 


per second, which is fast enough to ro-7 


tate the contents of the mixing chamber/ 
at the rate of 500 revolutions per second. 
It is being manufactured and marketed 
by the Watts-Detroit Carbureter Com- 
pany, 58 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 








Stickney Safety Steam Generator.— 
This generator was designed by a well- 
known builder of light marine engines and 
fast launches and is now being marketed 





THE STICKNEY STEAM GENERATOR. 


by the Portland Garage Company, A. G. 
Frost, manager, of Portland, Me. It is 
said to give as high an efficiency and as 
dry steam as the flash boiler when work- 
ing at its best, but is impossible to over 
superheat, and it also has the necessary 
reserve to climb anv hill without recourse 
to the hand pump. It has the advantage 
over the fire tube type of producing super- 
heated steam, and is not liable to injury by 
burning on account of lack of water. The 
central drum is of heavy plate, the heads 
being flanged and riveted, a!l material and 
work comforming to the United States 
Government standards. Surrounding the 
central drum and leading from its top is 
a down-flow superheating coil connecting 
with the engine. Three sizes are built, for 
runabouts, surries and small touring cars. 
The same concern also markets a patented 








HOYT VOLTAMMETER, TO MOUNT ON DASH. 


tive illustration, there is an independent 
instrument for voltmeter and ammeter, 
for reasons that will appear, and the 
whole is adapted to be mounted on the 
dashboard. Its relation to the remainder 
of the ignition circuits is shown by a dia- 
gram illustrating the wiring necessary and 
which is supplied free by the makers. The 
two instruments are so interconnected 
on their supporting panel that the am- 
meter shows the actual amount of cur- 
rent being consumed by each coil, while 
the voltmeter indicates the voltage of 
the cells when supplying current; that is, 
under actual working conditions, which 
is the only way they should be tested. 
The small switch shown between the two 
instruments gives two points of control 
in addition to the neutral point, which 
is the extreme left. With the switch 
lever between the two, the ammeter 
alone is in circuit, while at the extreme 
right both instruments are connected 
with the ignition system of the car. 


Triumph Grease.—Aiter devoting con- 
siderable study to the requirements of 
automobile lubrication, the Perfection 
Grease Company, South Bend, Ind., have 
brought out a new grease under this title, 
for which many advantages are claimed. 
The new Triumph grease is spongy when 
made and remains in that form, it does 
not melt or run out of the bearings, nor 
does it get stiff so that it will not do its 
duty properly, no matter how cold the 
weather happens to be at the time. It is 
red grease, and, according to the makers, 
it is always red, and its unchanging char- 
acter makes it a profitable investment, as it 
“stays on the job” and does not distribute 
grease spots all over the car. 
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